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PRESBYTERIANS OF. IRELAND. 
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_ My Loan, 


H E repreſentation you have given of-the 
Church of Ireland is very alarming. Her 
fituation is full of diſtreſs, and, as you 
ſhe is on the brink of deſtruction. At 
periods, High Churchmen have thought it uſeful 
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they only aimed at ſerving their intereſt or ambi- 
tion, or gratifying their love of perſecution. But 
you are more generous than theſe men; you ex- 

your views to the State ; your country has a 
E ſhare of your concern; you have ſounded 
e alarm, as you tell us, and wiſh to rouſe the 
attention of Government to the ſafety of Church 
and Stute, as, in your opinion it ſhould ſeem, 
they had been too remiſs, and their exertions too 
' feeble for the greatneſs of the occaſion, Now, if 
indeed the evil he thus preſſing, if there be the 
moſt urgent neceſſity for Proteſtants of every de- 
nomination to unite their ſtrength in ſupport of 
our admired. conſtitution, where, was the pru- 
dence of an unprovoked attack upon the whole 
body of Preſbyterians? Was it prudent to hold 
out to the world, that the Proteſtants of Ireland 
were not intimately united in ſupport of the con- 
ſtitution ? Is it thus you would ſtrengthen the 
hands of Government? And, at a moment ſo aw- 
ful and eritical in your apprehenſion, could it be 
imagined that wiſdom ſhould diate the expedi- 
ence of repreſenting the Preſbyterians, who form 
the great body. of. Proteſtants in this kingdom, 
and who conſequently form the great natural 
ſtrength of our Proteſtant Government, as a © bo- 
& dy of men who cannot be entitled to national confi- 
% Jence*?” You ought, my Lord, before you 
brought ſuch” a charge, to have been better aer 
quainted with their principles and conduct. Had 
you been better acquainted with their hiſtory, you 
would have knownthart, from their firſt eſtabliſhment 
in this country, they had rendered the moſt impor- 
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tant ſervices to Government; that for near two 
centuries in the moſt difficult and trying times, 
and in the moſt dreadful convulſions of the State, 
their conduct had been uniform and ſteady in ſup- 
port of the Conſtitution, when ſome members of 

our Church, and not a few, were more than 
fuſpetted by Government, as we ſhall ſee here- 
after, When you conſider theſe facts with atten» 
tion, you will perhaps find reaſon to change your 
inion, and to find the principle is merely fan- 
ciful, dictated by your fears or by prejudice, that 
the members of the “ eſtabliſhed Church, atone 
et can be cordial friends to the entire conſtitution 
« of this realm, with perfect conſiſtency of prin- 
The charge you have brought againſt Proteſtant 
Diſſenters is not founded on any part of their con- 
duct as ſubjects of the realm, Tou have not 
mentioned, and, I truſt, you will not be able to 
mention any action of theirs of a public nature, 
that will not redound to their honour. The 
charge is founded on opinion, and therefore m 
be cglled fanciful, or the child of prejudice, an 
in our judgment, is not ſupported by your argu- 
ments, and the authorities you have adduced, ei- 
ther of ancient or modern times. Let us go on 
to examine it with that reſpect which is due to 
your extenſive learning and knowledge of the 
world, and ſtill more with a ſacred regard to truth— 
to the intereſt of our country, and the yindication 
of Preſbyterians from the injurious, repreſentation. 
you have given of their principles, = 


The eſtabliſhed Church you conſider © in a 


c point of view merely political, and you propoſe 
b B 2 | 161 © 
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66 to move that it is ſo eſentielly incorporated 


« with the State, that the ſubyerlion of the one 
«mult neceſſarily overthrow the other .“ To 
enable your readers and yourſelf to judge whe- 
ther this principle be founded on truth or b 
ly fanciful, it would have been neceſſary to 
deſcribe the nature of this eccleſiaſtical polity, 
which you would, advance thus highly —to point 
out its extent and limits, and to ſhew thoſe impor- 
tant effects it is neceſſarily fitted to produce, and 
without which our civil conſtitution cannot exiſt. 
But inſtead of giving any diſtin& view of the 
1 5 80 you think it better to uſe general, un- 
defined terms, and truſt to ſtrong aſſertions, on 
a ſubject avowedly of great importance, where the 
fancy has been accuſtomed to indulge certain im 
plicit nations without inquiry, This is the true 
field for declamation, and you have choſen your 
ground well, from whence to ſound an alarm. 
The deluſion, perhaps, might vaniſh if you at- 
tempted to deſcribe the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment 
in a political view, and to inform us how, and by 
what power it gave ſtrength and ſtability to the 
State, We know that there are two Houſes of 


Convocation ;' that the Biſhops have a ſeat iff the 
' Houſe of Lords, and that they are poſſeſſed of 


great revenues; that there are different degrees of 
dignities in the Church; and that courts and vi- 
ſitations are held in the name of the Biſhops, 
wherein Laymen often preſide. 


Now, in what part of this political eftabliſh- 
ment are we to look for the ſupport of the State ? 
The Houſes of Convocation have not, even, the 
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69 
ſhadow of power. They have neither Hegiſſative 
nor judicial authority · and their mestings did not — 


5 eontribuie either to the ſtrength of cht empire; ot 
9 to the honour of the clerical character, as appears 
7 articularly by their conduct in the reign of 
? Jharles I. and in the reign of Queen Anne. Their 
4 ſittings therefore are wiſely. diſcontinued, as in no 
? ſort eſſential to Church or State. 
9257 71 Ce | 5 OM £7 S257, gotiad I 1090 10 7 


' Is it on the Bench of Biſhops in the Houſe of 
Lords, that we are to look for this powerful ſup- 
port of our juſtly-admired conſtitution ? But our 
parliamentary hiſtory will not authorize your aſſer- 
tion that they are eſſential to a free State. If you 
ſay, they have been zealous ſupporters of the 
Crown, it will be acknowledged that they have 
been ſo much the devoted ſervants of it, as to 
bring our admired conſtitution well high to de- 
ſtroction. The temporal Peers, / the hereditary 
counſellors of the Crown, have authority and'dig- 
nity ſufficient to give that conſtitutional ſupport 
to the Throne, which is eſſential to maintain the 
balance of che Ste., ð ͤ „ 


N Fi 3 ei 9 ena 
It will ſcarcely be alledged that the Biſhops 
Courts are an eſſential part of the conſtitution, or 
that the inferior Clergy in a political view are more 
uſeful than other good ſubjects. 40 

But perhaps it may be ſaid, that it is the com- 
bination of theſe ſeveral parts that conſtitutes this 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment ſo eſſential to the State; 
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And here you are called upon to explain this com- 
bination, and ſhew, how it is entitled to that po- 
litical importance, to which you would exalt it in 
our conſtitution, Until you do this, you will 
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excuſe us for aſſerting that aur particular ec leſi- | 
aſtical eſtabliſmment, or any other particular ec» 
eleſiaſticab eftabliſthment, is not + oſſevtial to our 
conſtjcution. 17 6,5; {5501140 4U6fo:54 0 
_loamgior 461 ne une, ia, A 
Where the eceleſiaſtieal authority is Jodged in 

tie church of England, ſeems as little determined, | 


as the ſcat of infallibility in the church of Rome: 
For, not to mention the famous debate between 
Hadi and 'Shirlock, we find Parker, Biſhop of 
Oxford, aſſerting, the King was ſuperior to Chriſt; 
But Cozers, dean of Peterborough aſſerts, that. he 
| haq no eccleſiaſtical authority z whereas, by ſtatute, 
all cedleſiaſtical-power is aſſerted to the Crown 5 
all authority of juriſdiction, ſpiritual and temporal, 
is derived from the King's Majeſty, as ſupreme 
bead of the churches and realms of England and 
Ireland. Epiſcopal juriſdiction may be veſted in 
laymen hy the Crown; by the ſtatute 31 Hen. VIII. 
o, 12. 6 23. This ſtatute was repealed the fuſt 
and ſecond of Phil. and Mary; and this of Phil, 
and Mary was aled in this matter, 1 Eliz, 
c. 1. fo that eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in lay hands 
ſtands to this day on the foot of 31 Hen, VIII“. 
The opinions therefore of churchmen are at vari- 
ance With the laws of the lan. 


— 
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Nor is it eaſy to underſtand: what you mean by 
an „ eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, conſidered in a 
4 view merely political.“ Do you mean that we 
ſhould exclude from it every idea of religion? But 
ſuch abſtract notions, if they could be formed, only 
lead to perplex and involve the ſubje&; and there 
is the more reaſon to be explicit on this part of 
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Euaminat. of the Codex Jur. Eocl. Anglic. p. 1623. 
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your ar becauſe the only utility of ectlefi- 
aſtical eſtabliſhments that you have pointed out, is 
not of a political, but of a religious or moral kind; 
—it is, © inſtrufting the people in their duty, as 
4 men and citizens: The impoſſibility of fixing 
«© morality on a broad, or indeed on any ſure baſis, 
but that of religion; the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing 
* in-the-mind of the ſubject, an internal principle, 
« as a collateral aid to the check of the law, 
and for this you adduce the © authotity of Chrif- 
te tendom, fince the days of Conſtantine®.”- - © © 


Theſe are effects of Chriſtianity truly excellent. 
But will it be ſaid, that theſe effects are confined 
to political eſtabliſhments, and that they have not 
been produced by teachers of religion in every age, 
who were not members of any eſtabliſhment ? The 
early teachers of Chriſtianity did thus fix morality 
on the baſis of religion, and they were diſſenters 
from the eſtabliſhed church. The Proteſtant dif- 
ſenting miniſters in England, and the Preſbyteri- 
ans in Ireland, it is preſumed, are equally diligent 
in inſtructing the people, under their paſtoral care, 
in their duty as men and citizens, with the mini- 
ſters of the eſtabliſhed church. But all eſtabliſhed 
churches are not thus diligent; for at this day, in 
many of them abroad, teaching is ſeldom uſed; 
and in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, reaching was 
little encouraged at home: it was neceſſary for 
the clergy to take licences for preaching, and theſe 
were granted ſparingly. It is, no doubt, the wif- 
dom of every government to encourage practical 
religion, which is more eſſential to the happineſs 
of a ſtate than eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhments, confi- 
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1 
dered in « view © merely political. And here it 
may not be improper to lay before you the judg- 
ment of a divine of the eftabliſhed church: „If 
{ we would but open our eyes, we ſhould ſee that 
tee are beholden to the Diſſenters for the conti- 
* nuance of a great part of our theological princi- 
« ples; for if the high-churchmen had no checks, 
te they would have brought in Popery before this 
“ time, by their over-valuing pomp and cere- 
% mony in divine worſhip. So that if there had 
« been no Diſſenters, the Church of England had 
been long ſince ruined.“.“ 
„ BED T | 1-4 


Tou ſay, „That almoſt every legiſlature (in 
% Europe) has adopted an eeclebafiical polity, 
* conformable. to the, genius of the civil conſti- 
c tution 1.“ 27 $36 | als tet | FOES 
When Conſtantine came to the throne, he found 
the Chriſtian Church governed by a power derived 
from the ſacred foynder of it, and not from any 
civil authority. This has been called the inberent 
yer of the church; and the Emperor was ſo far 
rom encroaching on this power, or ſuperſeding it 
by his imperial edi, that he ſupported it, and 
earneſtly exhorted the Church to continue the ex- 
erciſe of it. He appointed, indeed, by law, church 
revenues to be paid out of the revenues of every 
city. Large donations were made to ſome church- 
es; but many of the biſhops were poor, and ſome 
biſhops were obliged to follow trades}. The influ- 
ence that a few of them might have in public af- 
fairs, was due to the perſonal favour of the Empe- 
|- ror, But in his eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, if you 


| | Dr. Edwards's Preacher, Vol, II. p. 133. 
: 5 Sozom. Hiſt, Eccl. p. 567. 600. 749. 752. 
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190 
will allow it the name, he did not raiſe the biſhops 
to any civil power; he did not raiſe them to 
members of the legiſlature; he did not ereate them 
ſenators or members of his council“; and, what is 
to our purpoſe, if tithes be an eſſential ingredient 
of an eſtabliſhed church, he gave them none; nor 
did he nominate to vacant biſhopricks. The elec- 
tion of . or paſtors was in the people, and 
had been ſo from the beginning of Chriſtianity, as 
it is iſed to day by the Preſbyterians of this 
kingdom. The Emperor writes to certain churches, 
c that the election was in their power, and depend - 
« ed on their judgment and ſnhould be made ac - 
t cording to the rule of the church, and the tradi- 
<« tion ot the Apoſtles f. Was this an eſtabliſhment 
ſimilar to the abſolute government of the empire? 
Or was it the independent principle, or govern- 
ment in a civil view, which you charge as a fault 
againſt Preſbyterians ? This independent or in- 
herent power continued long in the church, after 
the empire became Chriſtian. Ambroſe. was cho- 
ſen biſhop of Milan by the people, when he was 
governor of that city, and upon his election he de- 


mitted his government. Was this the levelling prin- 
ciple of the Preſbyterian church, Fhich you. ſay, 
was adopted by republicks h? This I aſk, becauſe 
you do not explain what you mean by it. It cer- 
tainly ſhews an independent power in the church, 
not as to any civil matters, ſor in theſe they were, 

and ought to be, ſubject to the State, but as to 
things merely religious; and that it was her opi- 
nion, that biſhops ought not to be entangled with 
Aivil affairs, but that they ſhould devote themſelves 


entirely to the miniſterial office. Con- 
Da nN ee opetin, nap , Angra, Ohe. 
1. I. 1 
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the ſenſe that it is now uſed; nor did they think 
that any ſort of eccleſiaſtical: power was derived 
from that ſource to the paſtors of the church. The 
notion of an ( eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment in a point 
« of view merely political, which has given riſe 
in modern times to the faſhionable phraſe of Charch 
and State, was unknown to Condantine 2: fo that 
the church under this deſpotic prince, 
was not, «* conformable to the genius of the civil 
% conſtitution.“ In your church, all eccleſiaſtical 
authority is derived to you from the Crown. Hence 
it was, that the Council of Nice, though convened 
by Conſtantine, did not look up to him for power 
to judge in the caſe of Arius ; they decided by their 
own authority. But an Engliſh convocation could 
not thus decide in the caſe of Whiſton. The de- 
cifion of hereſy was in the Queen; ſhe was ſilent; 
and the convocation dared not pronounce ſentence, 
for fear'of incurring a premunire. 


Neither was the * ecclefiaftical eftabliſhment ſo 
* incorporated with the ſtare, that the ſubverſion 
© of the one muſt neceſſarily have involved the 
e overthrow of the other,” —Conſtantine ſupport- 
ed, or, if you will, eſtabliſhed one ſect; his imme - 
dliate ſucceflor ſupported an oppoſite ſect; and Ju- 
lian ſubverted them both, and eſtabliſhed, ſtrict 
aking, the Heathen temple inſtead of the Chriſ- 
tian church. But theſe changes were ſo far from 
neceſſarily involving the overthrow of the civil go- 
vernment, that it made not the ſmalleſt alteration. 
And it was this Julian, branded with the name of 
Apoſtate, perhaps improperly, that has furniſhed 
the model of religious eſtabliſhments, and it 1 
im 
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him we are to refer them rather than to Conſtan- 
tine; at leaſt the model of this hated has 
been faithfully attended to by certain Chriſtian 
eſtabliſhments; and ſome, who to wh "11m 
ſelves high claims of excellence and pe 
have not Fark aſhamed to imitate his Lower 1 2 
— yore mention two or three of bis laws, as it 

gratify thoſe that are curious in ſuch reſearch= 
pro He had his teft af, by which all that were ap- 
pointed to places in the government, or army, were 
obliged to qualify, by attending the ſervice of tha 
Heathen Temples; and offering ſacrifices to idols. 
2. He enacted a law, prohibiting Chriſtians from 
having a liberal education—that they might not be 
able to defend their religion againſt, the philoſo- 
phers, and that thereby it might fall into contempt. 
—3z, He impoſed extraordinary taxes on Chriſtians 
for being diſſenters from the national eſtabliſhment, 
ſimilar to a double land tax. — They that are deſit- 


ous of ſeeing the whole of his TOY will 215 it 


in the hiſtorians of that period. 
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But, as the eccleltaſtical licy, ariel by 
Conſtantine, ve no + A or ſtability to 
the empire, ſo neither d odyce the other 
ood effects, which you 198 to t̃eſult from re- 
igious eſtabliſhments, and in your opinion evince 
the propriety of them, The Chriſtian church had 
recommended itſelf to the world by the virtues and 
amiable character of its members for ſeveral etl 
turies, whilſt they were either ' neglected or 
cuted by the reigning 1 But the —_ 


that much difnguiibed ne, ſeemed 
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to have very quickly dif; 
advanced to riches, and the favour of a court. In- 
ſtead of inſtructing the people in their duty as 
men and citizens, the biſhops neglected their own, 
and became factious. turbulent, ſeditious, So that 
Conſtantine quickly felt the dire effects of his ec- 
gleſiaſtical policy, and bitterly complains of their 
hatred and variance, and their doing every thin 
for. the deſtruction of the human race“. This Erik 
inſtance, then, would ſeem to overturn your. prin- 
K£iple rather than confirm it, and plainly, points it 
out to be the wiſdom of government to ſupport 
men in the free exerciſe of their religion, and not 
eſtabliſh any political inſtitution of it. 


His ſucceſſor. had equal reaſon to complain of 
the aſſuming and arrogant temper of his prelates, 
and among theſe none is more diſtinguiſhed than 
St. Athanaſius. He partook of all the prieſtly 
domination which, in Reese l ages, was ſo re- 
markable in the Church of Rome, and 1 
itſelf throughout all the nations of Europe, anc 
articularly in England, with no ſmall violence. 
If the character of St. Athanaſius be contraſted 
with that of the moſt haughty Popiſh Prelate 
known in the hiſtory of England, and be found 
to bear a ſtriking reſemblance, 'may it not 
ſtrengthen our concluſion, that to raife eccleſi- 
aſtics to great eminence and Jour did not tend 
to promote the peace either of the Empire or of 
M NG SECS 
Every one, acquainted with church hiſtory, 
knows that few names have enjoyed a greater por- 
tion of fame as champions for their order than 


when they were 
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St. Athanaſius and St. Thomas à Becket.— They 
not only partake of the general likeneſs of charac- 


ter derived from the. order, but are conſpicuous 
among their brethren for a double portion of the 
ſpirit of it; and in the circumſtances of their for- 
tunes there is a remarkable ſimilitude alſo, as well 
as in their manners and characters. | 


* 


T They were boch early poſſeſſed of high repu. 


tation, and attracted the public attention — th 

were both raiſed to the higheſt epiſcopal dignity 
in their country; the one in Egypt, the other in 
England — they were both deeply infected with 
the ſpirit of bigotry and prieſtly domination, 


which led them into perpetual ſcenes of ſtrife and 


variance — they both had the misfortune to be 
publicly accuſed of peculation ; the one as chan- 
cellor, the other as guardian of a charity for ſup- 
port of widows and orphans. "Athanaſius, how- 
ever, had zealous apologiſts, who confidently den 
the charge. They both gave occaſion to the call 
ing of councils to fit in judgment upon their 
condutt: and the judgment of the Council of 
Tyre was unfriendly to Athanaſius, as the confti- 
tutions of Clarendon were to Becket: So that oy 


both fled into baniſhment, having embroiled 
country in diftreſs and calamity. 


To mizfortunes and banifhment: it i nd "we 
owe ſome of the moſt exalted characters among 


the philoſophers and poets, who were the orna- 
ments of antiquity, © But theſe holy men ſeem not 


to have profited by their misfortunes they learn- 
ed no wiſdom — they acquired no virtues — they 
were perſuaded they had already attained perfec- 
tion: and in this perſuaſion, they both — 
FE 1 : PPP 
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that their cauſe was the cauſe of Chriſt and of 
his church; and thouſands believed them, or af- 
ſected to believe them. Becker thought Chriſtia- 
nity conſiſted in prieſtly dominion—Athanaſius in 
the vain queſtions of a vain philoſophy. There- 
fore inſtead of the law of Kindneſs; inſtead of 
that divine temper which ſuffereth long and is 
kind; - inſtead of that gentleneſs, which is eaſy to 
be entreated, and which leads us to prefer others 
in honour to ourſelves—theſe prelates were filled 
with ſtrife and variance and the bittereſt conten- 
tion. No wonder, then, their conduct was marked 
with none of thoſe graces that adorn the Chriſ- 
tian character, and that ought to diſtinguiſh the 
Chriſtian Biſhop. Inſtead of learning wiſdom. in 
the ſchool of adverlity, their minds fat brooding 
over their loſt power and dignity; inſtead of 
learning humility, as became. their profeſſion, 
their hearts were ſolely bent on recovering their 
former rank and eminence. To this end, they 
were reſtleſs, indefatigable, fruitful in expedi- 
_ ents; and their expedients partook of the cha- 
raſter of the men, dexterous and cunning, but at 
the ſame time daring, violent, and full of revenge, 
They inveighed againſt their ſovercigns with bit» 
terneſs and acrimony— treated their names 
with contempt—they repreſented them as impious 
and profane, enemies to religion and the church; 
and ſucceeded but too well in rendering then 
hated and vile, and contemptible among the na- 


on ſubjects, 


They, therefore, both met with very powerful 
en it may be ſaid, from the ſame quarter. 
he Pope of Rome ſupported them both with all 
his 


tions where they ſojourned, and to many of their 
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his weight and authority: by which, along with 
their own reſtleſs ambition, they procured ſuch 
power, as enabled them in a very threatening tone 
ro denounce vengeance againſt their ſovereigns. 
Conſtantine, Emperor of the Weſt, was induced 
to declare war againſt Conſtantius his brother, if 
he did not reſtore Athanaſius, And we do not find 
that the Saint had any reluctance to engage two 
brothers in a civil war, and to deluge his country 
in blood, that he might triumph over his adver- 
faries in angry diſpute - but Conſtantius thought 
it moſt diſhonourable to en in war, and with 
a brother, for the quarrel of a factious, wrangling 
prieſt, | 2 Chis © 3s F3 | A 


Becket had equal ſucceſs in his intrigues with 
the king of France; and by his aſſiſtance and the 
ſpiritual arms of the church, he obliged Henry II. 
powerful as he was, to deſcend to a treaty with a 
rebel ſubject, and even ſubmit to be inſulted by 


— 


him. 


Thus were thoſe illuſtrious prelates reſtored in 
ſpite of their ſovereigns; and, as might be ex- 
peed, returned home more haughty and arrogant 
than ever. Athanaſius confronts his emperor, and 
meets him as it would ſeem, on more than equal 
terms then continues his proceſſion through the 
provinces with a triumphant ſort of inſolence—fo- 
ments the ſpirit of diſcord - and marks his pro- 

eſs. with faction, preſumption, and arrogance ; 
or all which he was accuſed and condemned, and 
this turbulent high prieſt was a ſecond time ſent 
into baniſhment. . 


Becket returned equally triumphant through 
| 2 the 
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the ſtreets of London, and equally ſwelled with 
pride and inſolence, which at length became fo 


1 that this arrogant prelate was mi- 


y ſlain. 


Their fame after death has been great but va- 
rious—Becket was admired, revered, adored by 
the Chriſtian, or Anti-chriſtian world. His ſhrine 
was viſited with uncommon. devotion for ages, 
even down to the Reformation. — An ingenious 
_ writer of that time hath, with much humour, given 
us a very lively picture of the pilgrimages and de- 
votions paid at Becket's tomb, and the lucrative 
traffick carried on at his ſhrine &. by 2 


During that period, Becket's fame far outſhone 
that of Athanaſius: but at the Reformation it was 
eclipſed, and ſet to riſe no more.—Athanaſius's, 
3 not ſo ſplendid, has been more laſting, and 
has ſurvived the Reformation, though it might 
have been expected that it would have ſunk int 
equal obſcurity and darkneſs, | 


Their fame, in certain reſpects, was equally un- 
merited—Becket was revered for virtues he did 
not poſſeſs—Athanafius for a creed he never ſaw; 
and both were introduced into the kalendar of 


Saints. 


Such were theſe champions and confeſſors, or 
martyrs for the church, and for orthodoxy—Men, 
whole forbidding, ungainly characters were form- 
ed after the model of the Heathen prieſthood of 
their reſpective countries, famed for their intole- 


* Eraſmus, 


Fig rance, 
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rance, bigotry, and religious fury.“ The Egyp- 
tian ſaint had nis full hare of the faRtious;wran 


ling, turbulent ſpirit of his countrymen; as 
Engliſh ſaint had of the gloomy, cruel, unrelent- 
ing ſuperſtition of the ancient Druids. This is the 
unhallowed ſource to which we ſhould trace the 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion of the hierarchy :- for 
ſuch is the origin of dioceſan prelacy—an - order 
the moſt oppoſite imaginable to the purity, the fim- 
plicity, and true dignity of the chriſtian biſnop. . 
It were eaſy to adduce many other inſtan 

from this firſt eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſument (to which 
you refer us), to ſnew, that it did not tend to the 
ſtability or peace of the empire, but,“ conſidered 


. 


6 in a 74 of view merely political, was ſubver- 
the 


ſive o publick peace and happineſs. Saint 
Chryſoſtom, by his intolerance and bigotry, and 
by his inſufferable inſolence and perſonal abuſe, 
not only diſguſted ſome of the chief nobility, and 


higheſt officers of the ſtate, but by his influence in 


Conſtantinople, - of which he was patriarch,” in» 
volved his country in a dreadful civil war, and 
was himſelf at length driven into baniſhment, 
where meeting with no ſuch powerful protectors, 
as thoſe of Athanaſius and Becket; to involve his 

bara bog cnt 4 | . country 
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countty again in calamity, he ſunk under the diſ- 
grace he fo well deſerved, and there ended his 


reſtleſs life. 


We might mention « charactet of an illuſtrious 
prelate, f in an eſtabliſhed church very nearly con- 
nected with ours, that bears a ſtriking reſemblance 
of this laſt. But church hiſtory furniſhes a thou · 
ſand inſtances: they abound under the emperors 
of Greece and Rome, as well as under the kings 
of England. Theſe are the eccleſiaſticks, who 
have been revered while living, and - whoſe me- 
mories have been treated with the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed honours by their brethren in every ſucceed 
age. And it is they whoſe names have furniſh 
out the long liſt of Saints to the kalendar of the 
church, .whilſt the humble and peaceful ſervant of 
his God is unnoticed and forgotten. AH 


Thus in the decline of the Roman empire was 
laid the ſoundation of church power, which was 
to its ſummit in the papal hierarchy. In 
this hierarchy, you ſay, « 5 ſtates have 
« found a congenial ſyſtem of arbitrary domini- 
„ on.“ But the Engliſh hierarchy, from whence 
our eſtabliſhment was copied, is friendly to civil 
liberty How does this appear, and where ſhall 
we ſearch for proof? is it in political diſcuſſion, or 

in hiſtorical deduction? But here we are at a loſs, 
ven at our entering on the fubject; for you have 
not told us what you underſtand by the church of 
England. ls its political conſtitution the ſame now 
as it was before the Reformation? or is it different? 
One of her prelates has told us, that the church of 
| * Theodotit, Hiſt. Ecol. 1, V. c. 92. Sozom. p. 761. 767. 
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is an term, and ſhould it go 
back to Rome, it would be the church of Eng- 
land ſtill. The papal authority, you ſay, is con- 
<< genial with arbitrary dominion:“ be it ſo; but 
was not the church of England under the papal 
authority, hen the barons | eſtabliſhed Magna 
Charta, and, as you obſerve, made the firſt article, 
That che chunch of England ſhall be free, and 
«. enjoy her Whole rights and liherties inyviolable?“ 
Now, what were "thoſe rights and and 
what was that freedom 1 the s aſſerted 
for her? Was it @ freedom from the — authori- 
ty, or from ſubjection to the laws of the land, or 
from the encroachment of the crown, or of the 
people? If it was from the eneroachments of the 
crown, then this boaſted freedom conſiſted either 
in her being ſubjected to the court of Rome, of 
in the exerciſe of the inberem rights of the chureh 
One of which is flavery, according to your prin- 
ciples; the other is independence, with which you 
reproach | Preſbyterians,, Whilſt * the church of 
England was Popiſh, it was often kept in the moſt 
diſeracefulthraldom by the court of Rome. There» 
fore it is not eaſy to underſtand, w ſhould 
refer to that of the ecclefial eftabliſh- 
ment in England, as being friendly to Wan 
ſince it is in apparent inconſiſtence with your p 
axle, and re trons by hiſtorical evidence. 


we know that in ſucceeding times ſeveral K- 
tutes were made, and — the 24th —— 
VIII. which recites the former ſtatutes aſſerting the 
independence of the church of England on the 
church of Rome. Shall we ſay that the freedom 
and privileges of the church of England were _ 

C 2 en 
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20 But 7 awatliey — 1 fo effencial was bee 
1 ſervation o the church eſteemed to the welfare 
1 of the ſtate; that the barons, when they were lay- 
t ing the foundation of Engliſh liberty, made it 
«, the firſt article in Magna Charta, that the church 
f England ſhall — — 4 her whole 
650 805 maine "Jai 0 
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_;-Here we e a ſtriki prof, Lord; thet 
even learned — men we Lableto | be led 
away by the ſound of words in direct oppoſition 
to their ſenſe; becauſe the freedom, that is afe 
eure to the church of England in this firſt article 
of Magna Charta, is altogether deſtructive of what 
we would call, the freedom of our eſtabliſhed 
church at preſent. The liberty, aſſerted to the 
church by this famous charter, was the liberty of 
trampling under foot the laws of the land, of in- 
fringing an important prerogative, for which king 
John's father and all bis anceſtors: had zealouſly 
contended—it was eſtabliſhing the right of appeals 
to Rome, _ _ bi ſo CY to 
nation, t ecting it to a foreign 
juriſdiction. So that; —— there is no period 
| in the Engliſh hiſtory, that will leſs ſupport 
| principle, or will leſs ſupport the freedom of the 
church of England, than this of Magna Charta. 
For, however high the breaſts of the nobles beat in 
the cauſe of civil liberty, there is no period, in 
which the kingdom was held in un thraldom 
ho the court of Roe, _ 
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Let me call . to the hiſtory of this 
eriod, one of the moſt remarkable in the annals of 
3 12 King John, by his ill-fated conduct, 
had been reduced to the neceſſity of ſurrendering 
his crown, in the moſt abje& and humiliating man- 
ner, to a haughty and” ambitious pontiff. Aſter 


ſome days, he received his crown and kingdom, 
as a fief from the po e, and became his vaſſal. As 
a farther mark of his 4-2 eadlatin! he granted a char- 

ter to the clergy, reſigning in a fill” more formal 
manner the privileges and liberties of the church 
of England. Here was the ſupreme triumph of 
facerdotal power. Langton, archbiſhop of Cans 
terbury, and the clergy joined the confederate no- 
bles—The general, appointed by the barons, was 
called the Mare/chal of the army , God, and of 
Holy Church ; and tlie firſt article of Magna Char- 
ta was to confirm theſe palpable uſurpations of the 
court of Rome.“ The freedom of elections was 
ſecured to the clergy: The former charter of the 
king was confirmed, by which the neceſſity of a 
royal congè d'elire and confirmation” was ſuper- 
ſeded: All check upon appeals to Rome was re- 
moved, by the allowance 1 every man to de- 
part the kingdom at pleaſure. And the fines upon 
A e | cz [19 ar "O10 che 
Magna Charta, 1ſt. Art. That the Church of England hall 
be free, and enjoy her whole rights and liberties inviolablo. 
And we will have them fo to be obſeryed, that it may 5 

cia 


that the freedom of elections, which was reckoned moſt nec 
for the Church of England, and which we granted and confirm 
ed by our charter, and obtained the confirmation of from Po 
Innocent the Third, before the diſcord. between us and our Ba» + 
rons, was of our mete free will; which charter we (hall oh- 
ſerve, and do will it to be faithfully obſerved by our heirs for 
vor 3 | | 
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che Reformation, that the eccleſiaſtical and civil 


conſtitution is to be likened to © a double cone, 
united by the authority of the crown?” f In the 
reign of king John we have ſeen, that they were 
not thus united, and that one of them ſupported, 
ne triple, crown at Rome, and overthrew the other. 
t this quaint ſmile is not eaſily underſtood, It is 
to be wiſhed you had explained it. At firſt view, 
it conveys no very 22 idea of the eccleſiaſ- 
tical conſtitution... It points it out as a ſeparate bo- 
dy from the — having a ſeparate intereſt, 
and forming ſomething like Imperium in imperio, 
a conſtitution not to be endured in a free ſtate, 
If, therefore, it has a different, and a better mean- 
ng; it would have been well to have explained it. 
is notion ſeems to have been introduced by the 
ill-judged alicy of William the Conqueror. He 
augmen uperſtitious veneration for Rome, 
— The Age fe clergy pretended a total indepen- 
dence on the ſtate; and he broke thoſe bands 
connection, which, in the Saxon times, had pre- 
ſerved an union between the lay and clerical or- 


ders. Lord Lyttelton ſpeaking of this reign, 1 * 


there was another alteration, which, though it 

Y was made with the concurrence of parliament, 
tially hurt the commonwealth; I mean the 
« ſeparating of the civil and eccleſiaſtical juriſdie- 


« tions, which the Saxon biſhops and earls had 


6 exerciſed Jointly, in the county courts, by Av 
0 
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« ing the biſhops a court of their on Though 
« this was done under a ſpecious pretence of re- 
ce formation it proved a great cauſe of the cor» 
« ruption of the clergy, and of the advancements 
« of their power beyond its due bounds—includ- 
« ing many cauſes purely civil,” * 3 


But whatever the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhmenr is, 
and to whatever we are to aſſign it (for you 
have not de it), you aſſure us, it is an eſs 
« ſential part of the conſtitution - and that there is 
« a natural union of the civil with the eccleſialti- 
« cal branch of the conſtitution.“ If it be the 
preſent eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant church, 
which is an «/ential part of the-conſticution-+--this 
poſition is contradicted by fact — for the Britannjck 
conſtitution flouriſhed in great vigour many ap 
before the Reformation But if you would include, 
alſo, the Popiſh eſtabliſhment in former times, you 
have already told us, this is congenial with arbi- 
trary dominion, and conſequently cannot be an 
eſſential part of a free conſtitution; nor can there 
e a natural union between them. De 4 


There is another difficulty — After laying it down 
that the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment is an eſſential 
part of the conſtitution——you ſay, © the kingdom 

tc of Scotland may perhaps be held forward in op- 

&« poſition to theſe principles; but you anſwer, 
ce that a ſingle exception is never a fair objection to 
te a general rule,” —Shall we call this an overſight, 
or an app inconſiſtency in reaſoning, to al- 
ledge that any thing can exiſt without what is gen 
tial to it? In any — TO 

- Hiſtory of Henry II. vol, I. p. 53. vol. II. p. 363. 
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ed upon as a contradiction in terms; but where 
eccleſiaſtical authority is concerned it may ſome- 
times be a merit to aſſert and believe what is unin- 
A 5 6 1 n | 

But beſides Scotland, the kin of Pruſſia, 
and ſeveral of the German principalities, will be 
found exceptions to your general principles; for 
they have not adopted ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſhments, 
| ſimilar to the ſtate.” And ſtill more; prior to the 
Reformation, the churches in the ſeveral republicks 
of Europe were governed by biſhops. - So that it 
is not eſſential to the nature of eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhments to be ſimilar to the civil conſtitution, 
nor is there any natural union between them. 


It may be proper to mention here, what are the 
eſtabliſhed principles of the church of England 
concerning church government in a political view. 


Firſt, then, it is ſaid, that a national church 
Dr 
wit 


ernment in a chriſtian kingdom is neceſſary 
erve order among the particular churches 
ithin the nation, to be a check on the manners 
of the clergy, and a ſecurity againſt foreign uſur- 
pations. | | 


2. That the national church government by arch 
biſhops, biſhops, archdeacons, &c. is a human con- 
ſtitution, and may be altered by the civil magiſ- 


trate. 
3. That this national church has an entire pow- 
er within itſelf, and is abſolutely free, and inde- 


pendent of any foreign power, and that the king 
is as much the ſupreme head of it, as he is of the 


e it's 4. That, 
Credo quia impoſſibile. . 


ſtate. 
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4. That, 7 — this principle, our firſt reſor- 
mers broke off from Rome, and by fixing the in- 
dependency of this national church, it is ſecured 
againſt ever returning back to Rome. If theſe be 
the principles of our firſt reformers, you will ob- 
ſerve they are not at all favourable to your argu- 


Theſe things, however, are matters of ſpecula- 
tion, which might be paſſed over, were it not that 
important conſequences are drawn from them, 
which have very materially affected ſociety: It 
may be more ſatisfactory, becauſe more 'convinc- 
ing, to conſider the operation of theſe principles 
in our country in an hiſtorical view. e 


The preſent eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment is ſound- 
ed on an act of parliament, 28th Henry VIII. By . 
this ſtatute, the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical power was 
veſted in the crown, and the authority, that was 
formerly claimed and exerciſed by the Pope, was 
henceforward to be exerciſed by the prince. And 
Henry VIII. the firſt ſupreme head of bis church, 
by virtue of this ſupereminent power, did ina v 
deciſive manner convince the nation, that, wi 
the change of name from Popiſh to Proteſtant, 
they had only changed eccleſiaſtical tyrants. Their 
minds were diſtracted, and kept in continual anx- 
ious ſuſpence, whilſt they looked up to their hew 

vide to faſhion their uncertain opinions accord- 
ing to his caprice and humour; which, to their 
colt, they found was as cruel and tyrannical, as 
that of the hated ſovereign pontiffs ever had beeg. 
Henry VIII. continued to defend the doctrines of 
the church of Rome as fiercely, as he attacked its 
juriſdiction. He alternately . 

| | * ; or 
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for rejecting the former, and the Catholicks for 
acknowledging the latter; inſomuch that Proteſt. 
ants and. Papiſts, by the capricious cruelty of this 
bi prince, have been conſumed in the ſame 
fires together, This is to be attributed to the po- 
litical power of the eſtabliſhment; for the religious 
principles of Proteſtants muſt diſcountenance per- 
ſecution, as they are founded on the indefeaſible 
rights of private judgment. But an eccleſiaſtical 
power, ſo abſolute, was unfriendly to civil liberty, 
as well as to perſonal ſafety, and continued to pro- 
duce very unhappy effects in the reign of Edward 
VI. in which were paſſed ſeveral ſtatutes, that 
puniſhed non-conformity by fines and impriſon- 
ment, The ſame ſpirit of perſecution continued 
throughout the long reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
the reigns of the ſeveral princes of the unfortunate 
family that ſucceeded her, Were we to deſcend 
to an enumeration of particular inſtances of perſe- 
cution, the detail would be black and cruel. Let 
us hear in a few words the account the late Lord 
Chancellor King has given of them, as practiſed in 
the glorious reign of Queen Elizabeth ; over which, 
however, he wiſhes to caſt a veil, for the honour 
of that renowned queen“ Some hereticks were 
* burned; other perſons were hanged; ſome had 
« their goods confiſcated; others had their per- 
« ſons impriſoned. And to mention more parti- 
« cularly, an act was paſſed inthe 35th year of Eliza. 
&« beth, by which the diſſenters are, among other 
% penalties, to abjure the realm in forty days, or 
* ſuffer death without benefit of clergy—W hich, 
* he obſerves, was worſe than abjuration for fe- 
% lony, at common law; in that, they had the 


et benefit of Clergy 3 in this, they had not— This 


is one of the ſeverities of Queen Elizabeth's 


+ Sed. + 
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cc « reign—Whegher. this be - wholeſame. ſeverity 
not, human payee will ee ee WAL 

ce 8 thoſe wholeſome. ſeverities were, your. 

« lordſhips have been told: they were — — 

« burning, ahjuration, confiſcation, i 

« ment, loſs of eſtate, liberty, ang We 


Theſe ines — the danger of ruſting 

in the hands 5 eccleſiaſtics of any IS: 
and that this boaſted r 77 7 eſtabliſhment is ca- 
pale of defeating all the good purpoſes which you 
alledge ſuch eſtabliſhments. are fitted to produce. 
In the breaſt of a perſecutor there can be no reli- 
1 accordingly we find, that in the ſo- 
cmn, ſtately reign of Elizabeth, and in the gay, 
licentious reiga of Charles II. N was equally 
baniſhed from their courts. 


We do hot find in this period, . geh 
government made great ſtrides, that the religious 


eſtabliſhment afforded any ſupport to the freedom 
of the ſtate; bur ſo much the. reverſe, 17 we 
ES ve 


* Sacheverel's Trial, fol. p. 71. 290. Fl 

+ The character of Qyeen Elizabeth's church and court, 
from a writer of their own, is very remarkable. The churchmen 
heaped up many benefices upon themſelves, and reſided u 
none, noglecting their cures—Many of them alienated t 

2 unreaſonable leaſe: granted reverſions and advo . 
hoes to their wives and children, or to others for their uſ#— 
Churches ran greatly into dilapidations and decays; ; _ were 
naſty and filthy, and undecent for N 

the laity there was little devotion ; the Lord . 8. 
faned; the common ers little frequented— = 12 
without any ſor vice of at all. Many were mere-heathens 
and atheiſts—the queen's — court a kind of lawleſs 4 
an harbour for Epicures and Atheiſts, &c. Strype's | 
Parker, p. 395. 
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have the teſtimony of Hume, and he was no 


friend of Diſſenters, that, “ ſo abſolute was the 


& authority of the crown (in the reign of the Tu- 


. dort) that the precious ſpark of liberty had been 
© kindled, and was preſerved by the Puritans 
« alone. And to this ſect the Engliſh owe the 
« whole freedom of their conſtitution.” And they 
certainly have not been negligent in “ inſtructing 
« the people in their duty, as men and citizens; 
« and fixing morality on the broad baſis of religi- 
« on; and eſtabliſhing in the mind of the ſubject 
„ an internal principle, as a collateral aid to the 
c check of the law. | | | | 31:4 3+: 


As to the trite adage of James I. no biſhep, no 
Bug, it cannot be ſupported from Hiſtory, or any 
Juſt political reaſoning. For, when you mention 
this adage, I ſuppoſe, you underſtand a biſhop 
veſted with a political character: but ſurely, a 
throne may be ſupported without ſuch aid; and 
innumerable kings have reigned, who never heard 
of ſuch biſhops. This king aimed at arbitrary go- 
vernment, and he flattered his biſhops, finding 
them ſubſervient to his purpoſe; and they, in their 
turn, flattered this vain prince in order to exalt the 
mirre, | a | 


In the ſucceeding reign, theſe intrigues were 
purſued with a fatal violence, and produced the 
moſt dreadful effects. For, while the prelates were 
ſo liberal in raiſing the crown at the expence of 
2 — liberty, they made no ſcruple of encroach- 
Ing themſelves on the royal rights the moſt incon- 
teſtable, in order to exalt . Ba and pro- 
e i Un s v waved ret nenten 


: 
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2 own order dominion and 
dence; All the doctrines, which the Romiſly 


church had borrowed from ſome of the early fa- 
thers, and which freed, the ſpiritual from ſubordi- 
nation to the civil power, were no adopted by 
the church of England, and interwoven | with her 
political and religious. tenets. | A divine and apoſ- 
tolical charter was inſiſted on, preferably to a legal 
and parliamentary one. The ſacerdotal chatacter 
was magnified as ſacred and indefeaſible. All right 
1 1 iritual authority; or even to pridate judgment 
piritual ſubjects, was refuſed to profane lay- 
men. This account is given us by”'a zealous ad- 
vocate of Charles I. and for the meaſures of his 
government, who adds, „So diſguſted were all 
5 the lovers of civil liberty at the aviſb doctrines 
promoted by the clergy, that they received 
«. without control vehement invectives, (i. e. in 
e the Houſe of Commons) again the uſurpations 
* of the Biſhops, againſt the high commiſſion, 
« againft the late d ee Fr. 1a HOW Dae 
„% Canons.“ \ | 


This 3 is addin wad of che bigheſt 
ha and authority with the church. Every 
one, acquainted with- the- hi of this eventful 
period, knows that Lord Falkland and Lord 
Digby were Epiſcopals and Royaliſts, and yet no 
men can with greater ſeverity: cenſure the conduct 
of the biſhops than they have done. Falkland charges 
them with Nabe evidently, to in an 
Engliſh, though —not a Roman Popery; and that, 
whilſt Maſſes had been ſaid in ſecurity, a Conven- 
ticle had deen a he roms And how Cork lord 

Digby, 
„Hume s Hiſt, England, vol. vm. 
7 . brit | 


rte political tende 


2 by God upon vs, for 
4 nation. For my part, I profeſs, I am ſo en- 
« flamed with the ſenſe of them, that I find my- 
< ſelf ready to cry out with the loudeſt of the 
«x „don with them, down with: them: to 
«& the very ground! I only mention the autho- 


nity of ſuch men, whoſe teſtimony in this caſe, 


we muſt ſuppoſe, could only be extorted * 
the force of truth. What then, ſhall we ſay, 

ncy of this:ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſn- 
ment, eſpecially when we are told by the lame au- 


| thority, that the faults of individuals of the order 


proceed from the nature of the order itſelf 2. Shall 
we ſay with you, that the church is ſo eſſentially 

d with the ſtate, that the ſubverſion of 
one muſt neceſſarily involve the overthrow of the 
other, and conſequently that this religious eſtabliſh 
ment is friendly to civil liberty? or ſhall we agree 
with the long parliament, that the eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhment is in no ſort eſſential to the exiſtence 
of the ſtate, and e erer 


* Alluding to the Petition figned by 1 foo Citizens of Lon- 
don againſt «A Hierarchy and Government of the Church of 
England, preſented to the Houſe of Commons. h 

+ Ruſhworth, vol. IV. part 3. p. 1942. 1 Lord Falkland. 
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Lou ſpeak pretty plainly, in more places than 
one, of the princi of Preſbyterians, as un- 
friendly to the church, and ſay, “ that though 
« they may acquieſce for a time in eſtabliſhments, 
« which they diſlike, from love of quiet; yet, 
60 3 * ity ſhall offer to 
te give free ; principles will o * 
The hos OK ok refer to are coding 2 Tam 
poſe, in your 19th page, and tend, as you are 
pleaſed to repreſent them, merely to pull down - 
an ©& Eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment.” We 268 


Upon what ground you have hazarded this aſ- 
ſertion, I am at a loſs to conjecture. I could 
have wiſhed you had mentioned your authority; 
whether it was derived from Hiſtory, or any 
publick paper or record, that we might have ex- 
amined it, and not have ſatisfied yourſelf with 
barely ſaying it was from the © leading Preſby- 
terians in this Kingdom;” for, as you appear to 
be very imperſectly acquainted with our princi- 

les, you will excuſe me for thinking that you 
— converſed very little with the leading Preſ- 
byterians on the ſubject of Church Government, 
or on their general hiſtory. ei 


And here, give me leave to obſerve, that the 
rinciples you mention, may be the prineiples of 
* ts, but that Preſpyterians are not In- 
dependents; to call them ſo is a contradiction in 
terms. You may poſſibly: have met with a man, 
or a few men, in ſome parts of this kingdom, 
that are I nts; bur it is not from them, 
but from the great Body of Preſbyterians, who 


+ : | 9 . 
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compoſe the general ſynod of Ulſter, that you are 


to form your opinion of the principles of Preſ- 


byterians. Lou would ſcarcely think it fair, if 
any one ſhould give an account of the principles 


of your Church from the Free and Candid Diſ- 


uiſitions, from Dr. Clarke's improved Liturgy, 
from the Biſhop of Clogher's Efſay on Spirit, or 


in Eccleſiaſtical polity from Hoadly Biſhop of 
Bangor and, his abettors. You would refer us, 


perhaps, rather to the Act of Uniformity, and 
other Eccleſiaſtical Statutes, and the opinion of 


Convocation; if, by the conſtitution of your 


Church, they. have authority ro give an opi- 
nion. : 3 a 4 1 —_ = 


§F % ĩͤ TEDT +9 13 1 Fig . 
1 would farther obſerve, that the Preſbyterians, 


who firſt ſettled in this Kingdom, were educated 


in a national Church, and therefore they could 


not be ſuppoſed to reject the Idea of it.“ 
But, as Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhments differ wide- 
ly from one another, as they deſcend through 


various gradations, down from the vaſt fabrick 
of the Epiſcopal hierarchy to the ſimplicity of the 
Genevan, founded on'the model of the primi- 
tive Church, it ſeemed requiſite that you ſhould 


have defined what you underſtand by theſe terms; 
and that you ſhould continue to uſe them in a 


certain definite ſenſe; particularly, whether you 
mean-an Eſtabliſhment that raiſes Churchmen to 
diſtinguiſhed eminence for riches and power in 
the State, and gives them a political character 
as members of the Legiſlative Body, If this be 
your meaning, then we may diſlike ſuch an Eſ- 


_ tabliſhment, and yet it will not follow that we 


rejeRt the idea of every other National Church, 
he National Church of Scotland, ſuch as it was 


in 


r 


23) 
in the days of our Anceſtors, the Preſpyterians 
of Ireland certainly did not diſlike. The Church 
of Geneva they could not diſlike. They do not 
diſapprove. of the maintenance of the Clergy 
by the State. Thus they are maintained in Scot- 
land, and on the Continent : and the Preſbyte- 
rian Miniſters of Ireland have, for more than a 
century, received a ſmall falary from the Crown, 
and which, however ſmall, they have received 
with moſt grateful acknowledgments, as a mark 
of the Royal favour and protection, and which, 
from the favourable diſpoſitions of Government, 
they hope will be augmented ; but they think the 
Clergy ſhould be choſen by the people; and 
that Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ſhould be exerciſed by 


the Paſtors of the Church aſſiſted by the people. 


They think all equally good ſubjects ſhould be 
equally protected by the State, and that there 
ſhould be in univerſal toleration of Religion, 


that the King is not the head of your Church 


alone, but that in his 
the head of all his 
equal allegiance. 


litical character, he is 
to whom they all owe 


You aſſert, however, that our principles tend 
merely to pull . down an eccleſiaſtical liſh- 
« ment.” How is this proved ? not by hiſto- 
rical evidence; for that is clearly againſt you. 
Beyond all doubt, it is not the general princi- 
ple of Preſbyterians to ** reject idea' of a 
« National Church ;” this you acknowledge; 
the preſumption therefore is, that the Preſbyteri- 
ans of Ireland do not reje& it; and it is incum- 
bent on you to prove your aſſertion, and ſhew at 
what period they adopted this opinion, in con- 


tradiction to their 22 at their original ſet- 


tlement 


68 


tlement in this Kingdom, and jn oppoſition 92 
rl wy 9006 kr Þ Natel of G . 


« zerland, Holland, Len, and Scotland. 5 


that our prin 12 would lead us to uſe violence 
in pulling it down, you are es upon co brin ng 
a as charge "founded. on facts; and to te 
us alſo what you mean by a © /af? 2 
% which, whe it ſhall offer, wil ive free ſe 
« -y our principles to operate.” This you ou 
to haye done, or not to bare brought the Ales 
40218 us. However ſince you have not choſen 
to ſpeak out plainly, I 
I” 257 ih If x Church ſhould, 
at wy time hereafter, give reaſon t Lip 
members among our Nobility 
s, to cenſure. her copdu& with ſuch ſe- 
verity as.,was uſed by the Lords Falkland and 
Digby 2 ſo many others in the reign of Charles 
J. J. if the leg) ſlature in England and in Ire- 
land ſhould think i it for * intereſt and happineſs 
of theſe kingdoms, to aboliſh the preſent. eccleſi- 
aſtical Eſtabliſhment by acts of Parliament—Then, 
the Preſbyteriang. of Ireland might think it a /afe 
oppottunity And if, in the courſe of things, 
it ſhould Fern f1 eligible to the wiſdom of Parlia- 
ment to c the eecleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhment, 
don't be 88 bat the proteſtant aſcendency, 
or che ſtability of government would be in any 


danger from the want of another national Church. 


For, if a national Church be eſſential to the civil 


conſtitution, the Preſbyterians 1 diſ. 1 * 
tate; 


your. anxious fears for the ſafety © of the 
and as 1 0 15 outn 0 your Church, 
ws 


f W give * o the ne 


Geneva, Swit- | 


\ Bu it; you mean your own Eſtabliſhment, and 


will tell you what I would 
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tion; becauſe, on,/your.own principles, ſo n 
more might, then, be ** truſted. as cordial 
« to. Oe Sear wich the — Dͤ—H 
* Cy. And on their own; principles, they would 
fix the Crown, not on the narrow points of tuo 
divided cones, which have ſometimes made it 
a crown of thorns, but on a ſolid pyramid, whoſe 
baſis would be. as, extenſtye as,” their influence: 
for in that caſe we muſt lament the loſe of af 
a e i 2 4 friends to the — 3 
cauſe,. if I un your opinion right, it 
would ſeem to imply, that none can be truſt- 
15 er, their party, on mos en e 


15 {IF 41595 15 Td 


Br ur fears. pe os Tafery. >, your + 2 
ſrom ou dreaded levelling, principles of Preſ- 


byterians, be real or 3 may ſaſely be 


diſmiſſed; fo r the Church: ol, was never 
yet in danger of being pulled down, but by her 
own members. And to this memorable - 
tion L would wiſh to call your attention, as — | 
conjectures, or your fears, are grounded, perha 

on that very remarkable tranſaction a the 2 


century. 


And here would * ende — | 
of the long Parliament, that the defence of civil 


liberty and the conſtitution. was their firſt and 


principal conſideration, ; This at the beginning 
engaged all their care and attention and the hi- 


— y was at length ſtruok at, only, becauſe 
it was judged. unfriendly to the freedom of the 
State. This was, profeſſedly, the cauſe of the 
attack upon the Biſhops. It was intended to de- 
prive them of every ſort of civil juriſdiftion, and 
ig#+ i Par ticularly 
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. As their votes in the hovſe of Lords, 
_ becauſe ey were blindly devoted to the court, 
Many'of the Peers were much diſpoſed to this, 
Delievi it could do the church no harm, if the 
Biſhops . r 1 their e 
8 N | I | CH IJ 
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1 7 be farther obſerved, abt ne may 
be charged on the ambition of ſome, or on, the 
craft and enthuſiaſm of others, in the ſubſequent 
conteſt between the King and Parliament, we are 
now ſpeaking of a time, when the attention of the 
nation was turned towards the deliberations of . 
council of men, which the neceſſity of the Kin 
affairs, in ſpite of his inclinations, and all his, fa- 
vourite principles of policy, had forced him to 
call together—a council of men worthy of the 
arduous taſk, they were now to undertake ; cho- 
len by the people of England, not through the 
influence of corruption, but under the awful ſenſe, 
that all that was dear to them, as a country of li- 
berty, was, by the wiſdom and fortitude of their 


repreſentatives, now to be 2 27 or to e 
and be loſt for ever. | 


Notwithſtanding the alarmin exigency - of the 

caſe they ſuffered not themſelves to be preci- 

itated into random Ker theme but * man- 

ful ing 2 of ſpirit ſet t ſelves, by a care- 

tient in tion, to find out 

> rhe ori ibs latent ſources of all this miſ- 

_ chief—In conſequence of which, in ſpite of all 
h opinions, and in ſpite of the preju- 

he's wenne how Nee 2 they —_ 
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to diſcover, and to be fully thnvinced , That 
«' the conſtitution of the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy 
had been one of the moſt powerful engines, in 
* the hands of a devour and arpit Abe 
prince, by which" 1. had well nigh e 
6 total ſybverſioh' of the laws th} Fberties” of 
hid country.” And the abſolute neceflity there 
« was, in the circumſtances yg. were 3 in, for 
« wreſtin this engine out his hands. 
* i W-20 declare, th hat the W ft 
« the Church by Archbilhops, "Biſhops, their 
« 'Chancellors, and Commiſſarſes, Deans, Arch- 
* We 4 5 7 55 ena Officers, hath 
« 'been found, by n to be a. 
2 « impediment fo the pe ere e ee 3 
ou of religion, and” v | dn. to 


2 and Government. a s kingdom, | 
cc 0 Vs 4 
„ bes. 4 ATT AA TITS Cat 90 en rn? n 


Ae, hb is teſtimony as an 
2s can well be given by human, wiſdom, chat 
the ecclefiaſtical bierarchy is, in its conſtitution and 
natural courſe of ion, dangerous to the li- 
berty and legal government of Britain, but ex- 
tremely er to kingly domination, and arbi- 
trary And this is the more remar 
as this aſſernbly of patriots, for Purity of man- 
ners. wiſdom of Saen and heroiſm of ſpitit, 
the moſt venerable e or, perhaps, an 

P 


other country er * vas Sompoled al al- 
moſt entirely of epiſcopals, * 


For Clarendon tells us, “ that in the hquſe of 
c« Peers there were only two, at that time, ta- 


„ 
* Preamble to the Bill for aboliſhing Epiſcopgcy, 


—_ 
= 


(3. ) 
notice of, the * 2 
2 the leaders In the houſe 
d. Vine, and afterward: 
25 Me U 5 to be * pup 7 ION Fo 
the 
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e Brooke ; and 
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af 1 


1 


bay this great FG” 7 P e kad Uit⸗ 

ſhare—they had 1 power N aboliſh the ecele - 
nalttesl eſtabNiment—no. other 775 could have 
abohthed'it dur the parliament of England nor 


is ft likely an Wy qawer vi ever aboliſh: — 
Bradt? egen To with, of doubt, to fee 
uw flrther ba 175 fn 11 75 Fo 
in ma ers church: ey 
ene DADE may ve 450 don en- 
gage in that arduous undertaking. Bur we know 
this muſt originate in England, and be, perfected 
— and t en, according, to the changes that 


— talk place . * Waun en ke 

tee, . wo Ws 7 th. ih 
But, ſrill, Spee! it in, a view merely poli 

tical, we have the authority of an Engliſh yarn 

ment that it is not ofential to the civil LAY vtion, 
asyou would aſſert. So that the ſtare is in no bigs 

ger from the diſturbances which. alarm 

much. Its native vigour will ſupport it, 3 che 


church government be what it may; and whether 
tithes be well or ill paid, or hither our govern- 


ment ſhall think fit to continue tithes, or 2 


= other malntenance of the clergy, accor 
W wiſdom ſhall think belt. 


ou 


in page . x of 


rer 


favourite doctrines of. 


And he attempted to execute 


6399 
Yau exple ip the e 


Pr yet during the reign of Charles 
I e political principles 3 did them 
no honbur, as members of a free ſtate, Their 


five obedĩence non re- 
ſiſtance the divine right of kings*—and the dam- 
nable fin of ſchiſm, did not — their inviolable 
attachment to our *. conſtitution. For who 
is there in our day, that will not acknowledge theſe 
principles to be b FF rf Af, and of 

all legal ee p 


If the oppoſition of " Keren Roese to „King 
James be brought forward to redeem »D charac- 
ter of the clergy, forry would 1 be to deny them 
the praiſe that may be due to them. Theſe Fe: 
lates had been as N as their brethren, to 
iſon the minds of the 7 je and the King , by in- 
illing into them the moſtlayiſh or Ain prin- 
ciptes. The king, being à ready pupil, and as 
fond of theſe doctrines as they could have wiſhed 
him, was not ſlack in reducing them to ice. 
* d ſeem, 
prudently, where the largeſt profeſſions had been 
made of an unlimited 2 and thereſore, 
where he might expect the moſt implicit ſubmiſ- 


= But, he found himſelf, here, moſt miſerably 


vinted and miſtaken—Happy for the nation 
and for the Proteſtant religion, chat theſe men 
were falſe to their principles | lm a Hampden; or a 
Ruſſel, or a Sydney, ſuch, oppoſition would have 


5 py 1 2 
1 * Dig oy © 1 


. Les princes ne tiennent, diſent-ils, leur pouvoir que de 
Dieu ſeul. Cette maxime, imaginée par le Clerg6&—ne met et 


rois au- deſſus des es, r commander aux'roly mes 
0 non de l Divas, Abbe lad Hiſt, w VI, | 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 


oj. Dany 
would have been deemed worthy of 
and haye reflected additional luſtre” on r pri 
1 and venerable names, 9 every 


"ge, —— — conſiſtent with the glory of their 
vr, in ſuch men, and profeſſing ſuch 
it of the con- 


prvils we can only admire the ſpi 
tution burſting forth, and ata perior to their 
avowed doctrines of oy: 9 | 


The hi gh church party i role the king: 
dom, as in the like like 1 and inglori- 
ous manner. By a diſhonourable proſtitution of 
principles and c er, as members of a free ſtate 
they puſhed on this. n prince to the 
moſt 1 abuſe of and in the end, 
did as much by their ſlayi principles of abſolute, 
paſſive obedience N. by their diſingenuity, to 
ruin the Stuart 
— and ED þ hd his mou ee 
courage · * 26 


eee e. 


checked at the Revolution. Their turbulent tem. 


per broke out towards the end of n Anne's 

but by the wiſdom of the preſent royal fa- 

rin moderate churchmen have been generally 

— and countenanced, and the nation has 

enjoyed more internal peace and ſecurity, than in 

ſince the foundation of the monarchy, 

So that, it would ſeem, the happineſs of 2 
le has riſen in 


ion as the power of the 
n. 


Here, again, we are juſti- 
ted 


* Tt was 1 « Of the ſeven Golden 


Candleſticks put into the power by 155 James, five of them | 


Lada nuss metal,” 


as Cromwell, by all his | 


G er” 
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64 
fed in our concluſion, that your eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhment, © in a view merely political,“ is not an 
eſſential pert of our civil conſtitution. Nor is it 
« preciſely formed on the ſame model, ag you 
aſſert:ꝰ for in that caſe the biſhops muſt have 
been hereditary, as our peers are: and the lower 
houſe of convocation muſt have been choſen by 
the people, if they are ſuppoſed to repreſent the 
church according to the definition of the church in 
the XXXIX articles. But you do not uſe the 
word in this ſenſe; you uſe it to denote the clergy, 
a building, or houſe of prayer, and often a poli- 
tical conſtitution, which ambiguous and indefinite 
uſe of the word occaſions confuſion and perplexity, 
and ought to be avoided in diſcuſſions of this ſort,” 


The political eſtabliſhment of the church, which 
you propoſe, only, to conſider, is not an gſential 
part of the civil conſtitution. It is not ſo eſſential 
as our courts of law, which are moſt intimately 
blended and interwoven with the conſtitution, and 
may with much propriety be ſaid to be eſſential 
to it or as a well regulated military force, by 
which the internal and external peace of the ſtate 
is ſecured. It ſhould rather be conſidered as a mat- 
ter of regulation, which may be modelled accord- 
ing to the views of government, - may be continu- 
ed or laid aſide, and the throne remain firm on an 
immovable baſis—and the ſtate be in no danger of 
« riſking any of thoſe tremendous evils,” f with 
which you would alarm us, and which are merely 
imaginary, dictated by prejudice and the ſpirit of 


„ oF THR 
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But you ſpeak in high terms of this church eſta- 
blimment, n ve ſtability io our ad- 
mired conftitution—and again, you deſcribe 
the clergy a belpleſs © claſs 2 men, and call 
aloud for ſupport, not only from government, but 
from Preſbyterians—Here is the moſt apparent in- 
conſiſtency ; for you have ſaid before, that the 
members of the d. Church alone can be 
cordial friends, to the entire conftitution of this 
realm with perfe#. 2 of . 1 H this 
means any entire conſtitution muſt 

mean the — reg the reaſon wh 
eee 
ſent from the church and yet you call upon them 
to ſupport you in that part alone, where you ſay 
they cannot be cordial friends, with conſiſtency 
What ſhall we fay of ſuch reaſonin as 
this? aod what credi will he publick g p we 
vou have brought againſt 
vhieh you yourſelf ſeem — 2 e 
The nation is not ſo blind, as to think the 
in the ſmalleſt danger from. the diſtreſſes of = 
8 your want of information in regard to 
„ age es and conduct of the Preſbyterians of 

you lived ſo long. will induce them 

een you have ſaid con- 


cerdng the riſags and romults in Mooſtr. 


| Another apparens incanſiſtency. I Might men- 
tion, id, when ſpcaking en commutation, 
a ſtrong objection from the — — 
ing he. value of church livings - but you find no 
difficulty to ſtate their value and form an aver 
when you wanted to ſhew the very ſcanty appoint- 
4 ments 


6 n. n. 


2 * * 9 n ww 
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ments of the clergy ; you did mote, you could 
find out the appointments of other churches in 
Britain and on the continent. So that we cannot 
help admiring that happy facility of making every 
thing bend to ſecure the payment of tithes. In 
ſtating the average of church livings too, you have 
choſen to omit the revenues of the biſhops, and an 
account of ſome of thoſe ſees where the church 
livings are greateſt, This omiſſion, may be imma- 
terial in this kingdom ; but in regard to ſtrangers, 
into whoſe hands; your book may come, it might 
a 1 been E to tht 2 3 
church enjoys, as is ſuppoſed, the-thirteenth part 
of the lands of Ireland; a circuraſtance which 
would. ſatisfy. them, that with ſo great a landed 
rag clergy. 1 7 iy, W e Y 
port. | 10 29% 1 


Lou hav 0 "NP MC mage cocmuta- | 
con and have overthrown them; and we. will 
ofe your objections to be well founded: but 
—_ not, therefore, follow, that there may not 
be other. modes, which would be effectual both for 
the eaſe of the people and of the clergy... When - 
ever government. be deſirous of entering | in 
good carneſt into the ſubject of commutation, it 
will be no difficult matter to fad . A "By 
will effectually anſwer the end. 


You are anxiouſl been 7 3 
of the clergy, and ſeem to think it material that, 


in any propoſed. ſcheme of. commutation, the 


amount of each living ſhould at leaſt remain as 
reat as it is at preſent, But in a new regulation, 
is might ſeem unneceſſary, or TINT oy 
ue 


3 you mention, will be defeated, 


(44 ) 
value and extent of pariſhes appear to have arlſen 
— . — We fee livings, 

. 10001. a year, contiguous to mall 
— ages; 0 ate e Kee 
adjacent to eonſiderable towns or cities, - This 
might be altered without hurting the political im- 
ortance'of the eſtabliſhment, and it will, ſcarcely 
alledged that the moral or religious purpoſes, 
inſtead 
of 1000l. a year, the ſucceſſor ſhould have only the 
half, or even a quarter of that income: Betauſe 
it will, generally, be found that wealth is un- 
friendly to labour, And though in the higheſt de- 
a ra of the law, the inceſſant labour and un- 

ed attention bear proportion to the dignity of 
rank, and emolument of office, it is far otherwiſe 
in the church. With the ſages of the law it is a 
maxim Po where no ſervice is done, nothing 
is due ” if this were adopted by the church, 
many cab laints I, the ce Yo be 
no longer heard of. be 


In Scotland, you ſay el f pariſhes 255 
an average, to 140l. 16s. 8d. Fri: in your 
2 if the national allotment were Arb hed 
in equal portions, the nett ſum for each clergyman 

d amount only to 1331, 6s.* Here now it 
would ſeem you have given a precedent in favour 
of commuration : for, in virtue of. that, or ſome- 
thing equivalent to it, the livings of the Scotch 
clergy were ſettled, and they are higher, as you 
have ſlated them, than toſs of your clergy. 
therefore ſuch advancement be Aefirable, it might 
be very TORI for the conſideration of govern- 

dent, 


p- 43. 


eſtabliſhed clergy of this 


Church are well provided for 


cs) 
ment, ſhould they go into this imp portant ſubje&, 
under the ſanction of your name. Tr would the 


ingdom thank you for 
ſuch advancement of their livings ? or would they 


treat the propoſal as a levelling principle? © to re- 


«© duce clerical incomes to ſo baſe a level, as will 
*«- exclude from the ſacred function all men of in- 
«© gemuous birth, promiſing abilities, and liberal 
« education; and 2 0 a truſt, 5 wr ardenS, well 
« as important, invo ving together wi igion, 
4 79 and private intereſt, to the loweſt 
os 87 the le.. Whether ſuch complaint would 
be made on the preſent hy a 4 I will not ſay: 
Nor will I pretend to judge, whether this higher 
ſtandard, of the Church of Scotland ought. to be 
adopted by your church. The only ſtandard, that 
would appear moſt deſirable, is, ? which will in⸗ 
duce men of competent learning and abilities, to 
devote themſelves to the clerical office, and will ſe- 
cure a proper attention to the duties of the paſtoral 
care, In Scotland, theſe | ends of a national 
- Among their mini- 
ſters we find the-names of Robertſon and Blair, of 
Leechman, Campbell, Reid, and others of diſtin- 


guiſhed learning, who do honour to their country: 


and in this Church pluralities and non- reſidence are 
unknown, and unheard of, except when mention is 
made of the ſnameful practices of other churches; 
for here a conſtant per/onal attention to the duties 
of their office is indiſpenſable—=you know how 
much it is the reverſe in ſome other ne ow 
particularly i in your own. 


The ſubordination of ranks — the Clergy 
will 3 be objected here, becauſe you ſay, 
66 that 


p. 40. 


; (4) 
« rr 


2 oy ant to the preſent. queſtion we 
% you aſk what particular miſchicf cold i 
« the L Foy of the 6, ral ene 


be men frag: y imagine? Anne 2 @ oo * 


2 has ever ariſen from the wealth and Ps es 
of the Clergy—indolence, non-refidence,, neglect 


of duty, avarice increaſing in proportion as riches 
the conſequent luſt of power and domi- 


nion, and, when. a ſafe opportunity offers, all the 


miſchiefs that have ariſen from this ſovree ſince 
the days of Fe in N e 550 4 in 
every age . 


But, be this as it mak ten ws, Up te tis 
„State has allotted tithes for the maintenance of 
the Clergy. It is the moſt ancient eſtabliſhment 
« in the realm,” and for this you refer us to Sel- 
den. But it would have been more ſatisfactory to 
have laid before your reader an account of the in- 
ſtitution of tithes in this kingdom, as early as we 
have any records of it—whether the clergy were 
proprietors or truſtees, as in other churches, at 
ſo remote a period. For when Chriſtianity became 
the reigning. (i WP before the inſtitucion of 


r 


quam 3 Neque ty Sacerdos pompaticus verbo et 
exemplo, humilicatem, frugalitatem, et ſobrietatem, -aliis per- 
ſuadere—Munditia mentis facit ornamentum Clericorum 
N — — 1 ornaſſent np 

et in runt, et aliis 
nd Spalat. de Repub. L 9 


tithes, 
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tithes, the eccleſiaſtical revenues continued for 
ſome ages to be divided into four” parts: whereof 
one went to the Biſhop; a ſecond, to the inferior 
Clergy, a third ta the poor, and a fourth tu the 
repairs of the Chureh, and of other publick build» 
ings *. Tithes, in the original inſtitution of them, 
and for a conſiderable time afterwards, were not 
conſidered as a proviſion for the Clergy alone, 
but as the eſtate of the Church, or congregation 
of the faithful; gut of which the poor and the 

aces ſor religious worſhip were to be provided 

This is fo clear to thoſe —_— 
hiſtory, as to require na proof; and it is plai 
that tithes bib. received by the C ow 
not as a Property, but under a truſt, to be divided 
as the Canons direct 1. And left. the traſtees 


* Quatuor, tam de reditu Eeclefiz, quam de oblatione fide» 
lium fiebant portiones: prima erat pontificis: ſecunda Clerico- 
rum: pauperum tertia : quarta fabricis Ecclefiz deputabarur, 
Gelafius Paps dt a Valeſio in Annotar. in Theod, Lector. 


1 13 02; | | 
+ Theodorus Lecor fays, the euſtom of the Chureh of Rome 
was to hold no poſſoſſions, and if lands were given, immediately 
to ſell them: Ka «hog e 555 abgas Ti Rigg hn; Kas ro puny 
Ty mg dhoghas, To d, Tv mroxony, To I, g. Hiſt. Eecl, I. 
Il. p. 667. The fame cuſtom was retained in England in the 
diſtribution of tithes, ſo late as in the _l 1014, as appears 
by the laws of Ethelred :—De decimis, Rex et Sapientes ; 
arucrunt et decreverunt, prout juſtum eſt, quod una 
cimarum illarum quz ad Ecclefiam pertinent detur ad Reſtau- 
rationem Keelefie, et ſecunda pars Det Miniftris, tertia Pauperi- 
bus Dei et inopibus Servilibus, Wilkins, f. 113. i 
etiam patres ſlatuerunt, ut Ecelefiz Dei decimas: ique 
conferant ; tradunturgue a ſacerdoti, qui eaſdem: iu ty diftribuct 
portiones, unam ad n Pauperibus 
erogandam, tertiam vero Miniſtris Dei qui Ecclefiam ibi curant, 
Canones Alfric i. Spelm. Con. Vol. I. 8. 


* ſhould 
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Church is a manifeſt deviation, whether 


reſervent. Selden of 
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ſnould be tempted to apply too large a ſhare of the 
truſt-eſtate' to their fur gf the wiſdom of thoſe 
ages provided, that the diſtribution ſhould be 
made in à publick manner before witneſſes ; for 
_ we have the authority 7 eben- whom 
have quoted“. Now, if this, or thi 

ͤ it, was the firſt inſtitution of - 
Ireland, it is evident, that they were not the pro- 
perty of. the Clergy: and if the inſtitution was 
different, it would have been fatisfatory to have 
pointed it out, For the matter is not ſo clear, as 
to * require no proof; nor does it from 
any thing you have ſaid, that “ it is due of com- 
% mon right,“ or that it © is the moſt ancient eſta- 
c bliſhment in the realm, prior to the date of the 
« titles of almoſt every eſtate ;” and much leſs 
that © no other perſon has the ſhadow of a claim 
« to it.” I do not to ſay what was the ori- 
ginal inſtitution in Ireland ; but the preſumption 
is that it was ſimilar to the inſtitutions of England 
and Rome, from which the preſent claim of the 
it be, or 
be not, . ſanctioned by ſtatute law .“ There- 
fore, when you are conſidering the defects in the 
ſettlement of your Church, and the means of re- 
medying them, might it not be of uſe to recur to 
firſt principles, and apply part of your revenues, as 


Ipfi Sacerdotes a populis ſuſcipiant Decimas, & Nomina 
eorum quicunque dederint ſcripta & ſecundum Autho- 
ritatem Canonicam coram Teftibus dividant ; & ad ornamentum 
Ecclefiz primam eligant partem, ſecundam autem ad uſum 
pauperum & peregrinorum per eorum manus miſericorditer cum 


410. f. 196, 1 Spelman 259. 


* 


omni humilitate Gipenent, tertiam vero fibimet ipfis ſacerdotes 


+ p46. 
art 
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at firſt deſigned, to the building and. e of 
Churches and Glebe-houles, inſtead of perpe- 
tually, and as it would ſeem; im rly "ppl! 

to parliament, for, large grants of money for the 
purpoſes, But here again, perhaps you will diſ- 
cover the /evelling principles of Preſbyterians; if 
ſo, it is hoped | you will treat them with indul- 
gence, ſince. we find that the kings of England, 
as far down as the. eleventh century, with their 
nobility and prelates, entertained thoſe levelling 
principles, and were ſolicitous, both by ſtatute 
and canon law, to ſecure an equitable dividend. 
of the tithes. But the clergy being intruſted with 
the diſtribution, though under the caution already 
mentioned, quickly engroſſed the whole to them- 
ſelves: Which eaſily accounts, it has been alledg- 
ed, for the extraordinary zeal that has diſcovered 


- 


itſelf in after ages on this head“. 


E 44] 228-1 TFEY 
The encomiums you beſtow on the Clergy of 
the South, 1 hope, are well merited, though the 
ſame favourable opinion has not always been en- 
tertained of them; and their conduct has been 
ſometimes repreſented in parliament by gentlemen 
of your own: Church, in a light not very honoura- 
ble to them: for which it may de enough to refer 
you to the printed debates in the Iriſh parliament, 
ann. 1763 and 1764; particularly the ſpeeches. 
of L. O. and J. G. afterwards a learned judge and 
a peer. Where ** the inſurrections of that time are 
attributed to the ſhameful negligence of our 
“ Clergy, and the defects in our religious inſtitu- 
te tion to our having a mere nominal clergy, 


« whoſe conduct appears chargeable with.the moſt 


* Examinat, Codex Jur. Ecgl, Angl. p. 9. 
1 « flagitious 


„ͤ%tf„ͤ ͥſ « 


medying them is by farther- grants from par 


(ws) 
© flagitious injuſtice, and the moſt cruel oppreſ: 
« fjon, Lord Ay ſpeaks of enforcing the reſi- 
« dence of the beneficed clergy boy's law. 
that the ſuper 


e It is true indeed, ſaith he, iors of 
« the church have a power already to enforce re- 
6 fidence; why they do not exert it is beſt known 
« to themſelves, but why it ſhould be taken out 
«of their hands who do not exert it; or, at leaſt 
« why it ſhould be lodged where it would be ex- 
«erted, is, I think, ſufficiently known to us““. 
If the power alluded to here be any of your 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, which you aſſert to be 


Meutio to the (tate, it is plain his lordſhip had 2 


ery different idea of it: He thought it was abuſed, 
might be taken away, and expreſſes no ſort of 
apprehenſion that the ſtare ſhould thereby be endan- 
gered. It is farther evident, that in his judgment 
there was no natural union of the civil with this 
part of the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution. The defects, 


ment. Thoſe mentioned above are of a much 
more ſerious and important nature:- they are de- 
fects in our eccleſiaſtical inſtitution ſhameful 
negligence of our ſuperior as well as inferior cler- 
gy, inſomuch that it is alledged, that many pa- 
« niſhes might truly ſay, as the diſciples at Epheſus 
« to St, Paul, We have not ſo much as heard 
« whether there be any Holy Ghoft+”.” If there 


be any foundation for ſuch complaints at preſent, 


Vol. II. p. 655, to 661, © + hid, 
EO OWH!Y and 
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and if farther grants be neceſſary for che 
you mention, it is for the iſdom of purſtament to 
conſider in what hands they ſhall be ſodged, as the 
bw) et veſted' in the hierarchy has; it ſeems, Warn 
Years ben ſo-rnvch abuſed. : « * ; I 
ME" O08 in YO 
B the non-refidence of the clergy, their d 
is not only neglected, but Tr is acknowledged, and ey | 
has been Jong lamented that rhe Proteſtant inter- 
eſt in ſome parts bf the kitigdvin ſuffers by it. Tout 
"ne grounded on the want of writs} muſt a & 
pear what extraordinary. i 1 55 My mn 
ments of the ſtate,” no fuch a 
thought of. We done Ke th the — | 
of the law deſert their painful and laborious office, 
becauſe the ſtate has not provided them with pa- 
laces that the tlemen of the revenue ſoriie of 
whom are of diſtinguiſhed rank and family, neg- 
— Goty" 'the is or eountry, tor 
want of houſes or lands being ed for them. 
Why ſhould it be more diſfieult fot the Clergy than 
for thoſe gentlemen to procure the neceſſary ac- 
commodations?---Are their perſons more precious, 
that they muſt be more delicately lodged and pro- 
vided for?—Iv their duty of leſs importance, that 
it may more eafily be diſpenſed with?—ls it by 
ſuch conduct, that they are to inſtruct others in 
the conſcientious diſcharge of the various duties 
of life; and is it thus they would © fix morality 
« on the ſure baſis of religion, and eſtabliſh in the 
« mind of the ſubject an internal 3 
« aid of the check of the law?” or does their ex- 
ample, in this inſtance, do the reverſe of all this? 
and by their contempt of duty, do A teach 


* p. 63. | 
E 2 others, 
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others, alſo, to neglect theirs, either to one an- 
theo e country? How ſhall we comprehend 
this myſterious character ?—ſo importan 

ſuming that can with confidence hope to ſup- 
port itſelf with government and the 55 
without that honourable and noble diſcharge of 


duty, which alone can ſtamp dignity. on aty cha- 


rater? Ay, but the n of duty was ſanc- 
tioned at that illuſtrious @ra of magna charta, in 


which you triumph, as the ſecurity of the freedom 
of the church. Hear the. ſevere cenſure which 
an hiſtorian hath adduced from a diſtinguiſhed pre- 
late of that time 4 There cannot be a greater 
« deſection, or which carries with it a more di- 
« rect oppoſition.to the doctrine of our Saviour 


Eg — than to deſtroy men by de- 
hi pots, than paſtoral — and yet 


E CC are guiley of this lin, 


46 who undertake the ſacerdotal function, and re- 
« ceive the profits without diſcharging the duty, 
“For in the ſcripture account, the paſtor who neg- 
« lects his floct is a murderer of the ſbecrp. Can 


« one help therefore conſidering as a moſt fla - 


« grant crime, a conduct which cends ſo ſtrongly 
« co the deſtruction of truth and virtue, and the 
« happineſs of mankind* ?” But I preſume; 
enough has been already ſaid on magna charta, to 
ſnew how utterly it ſubverts the liberty and inde- 
7 of the church of England; and that its 


| article ſtands in direct oppoßtion to the pur-. 


poſe, for which you have adduced it An au- 
thor muſt be in a very uneaſy ſituation, when he 


feels himſelt conlzanced. "O76 the PR he . 


peals tio. 


* Rapin's ri. og Vol. III. p. 518. 
Your 
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Tour defence of pluralities and great livings on 
the preſumption, that they are proper as a — 
of ſuperior learning, will not be deemed ſufficient; 
becauſe the fact is otherwiſe: they are not beſtow- 
ed on clergymen diſtinguiſhed for: learning, and 
perhaps you will not be able to point out in a cen» 
tury, three inſtances, | where livings with 

endowments have been given on account . 


. 


2 N 1 1 
rior learning. Ws 17209 
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Lou take no notice of farmers, either gentlemen 
or cottagers, members of the eſtabliſhed church, 
being averſe to the payment of tithes, but char 
this averſion wholly on diſſenters ; whereas, if L 
am not much miſinformed, the cottager that goes 
to church, is for the moſt part as averſe to the vi- 
fit of the tithe-farmer in this province as the Preſ- 
byterian, who has never given cauſe for your un- 
kind reflections on this head“. Facts are the 
« 'only ſure ground-work for the decifion of this 
« point:” therefore you ought to have produced 
the facts in ſupport of your charge, and not have 
reſted it on bare ſurmiſe or aſſertion, which can- 
not be admitted as proof. You ſay, that the 
« preſent argument does not apply to—an im- 
* peachment of their conduct, but merely to the 
e effects of their principles towards the conſtitu- 
« tion of the kingdom . But how is the effect 
of principles to be known but by conduct? You - 
cannot impeach their conduct, and therefore in · 
dulge yourſelf in the liberty of r ors prin- 
ciples, and drawing ſuch inferences them, 
as may beſt ſuit your purpoſe of « ſounding an 

$44.7 $49: 71 4B 3. 5 +54 te alarm, | 
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v alarm, and at the ſame time may tend to give an 
unfavourable opinion of Preſbyterians to govern- 
yan mul O_ — is unfair nnd Sngenerois. 
purſuing any farther the indefiniee 
— you have brought againſt Preſpyterians in 
many parts of your book, it may be more ſa- 
tisfaftory to lay before the publick a ſummary ac- 
count of the ſettlement and conglutt of that body 
in Ireland, extracted from their records, by which 
every one, intereſted in this t, may form 
the'cleareſt opinion of their principles, and whe- 
ther they have not a juſt claim to ans 
e e e n. 


The Preſbyterians Shed in elan, by. encou- 
ragement from the crown, in the reign of James 
I. When that prince came to the throne, he found 
this kingdom in ſo diſtracted a ſtate, as not to be 
able to levy the revenues of the crown, nor ex- 
- ecute the laws, nor —_ his m without 
military force. 


A law paſſed i in "the: reign — Philip ad Mary 
againſt bringing in the Scots, retaining them or 
intermarrying with them. The deſign of this law 
was to prevent the ſpreading of the Reformation. 

It continued in force during the long reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. But in the reign a James I. 
the Iriſh Parliament repealed it, and gave a par- 
liamentary encouragement and invitation to the 
Scotch nation to ſettle in Ireland, thereby to pro- 
mote the reformed- religion, the ſettlement of the 
kingdom, and to ſupport the Engliſh intereſt. 
This laid the foundation of what in our hiſtory is 
called the Plantation of Ulſter, which proved my 

mo 


OPS 


7 SHT year 
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moſt effetual means of promoting theſe 

and of checking the frequent inſurrections, that laid 
waſte and diſtracted this country. From this planta- 
tion of Ulſter have ſprung not a few of our nobili- 
ty, and moſt of the principal families inthe province. 


The firſt Preſbyterian miniſters came over wich 
this colony, under the ſanction of government, 


not as Diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed church, but 


rather as comprehended init; being ſo far encou- 
raged and ſupported by the ſtate, that all of them 


were inducted into the churches and had the 


tithes. And Echlin, biſhop of Down, and Knox 
of Rapho, joined with their Preſbyteries in their 
ordinations. They frequently met and conſulted 
with the biſhops about affairs of common concern- 


ment to the intereſt of religion; ſome of them 


were members of the convocation, in the year 
1634. The mutual moderation, of the Epiſcopals 
and Preſbyterians in Ireland at that time was of 
eſſential ſervice to the ſettlement and plantation 
of Ulſter — ö . 4 


It is remarkable that this plantation was much 
promoted by means of the hard treatment of Preſ- 
byterians at that time in England and Scotland; 
for perſecution drove many of them from both 


kingdoms into Ireland; and thoſe, who gave too 
much countenance to their ill treatment at home, 


found it for the publick ſafety of Ireland, and the 


Proteſtant religion, to protect them here. 


It is farther to be obſerved, that after the princi- 
ples and character of the Preſbyterians, who came 
into the province, were publickly known, even as 
long after as the tenth year of the reign of Charles 
1, the parliament of Ireland made an act for the 

E 4 naturalization 


( 59 2 
- naturalization of all the Scottiſh nation, born be- 
fore the acceſſion of King James to the crown of 
England and Ireland. The deſign of the act was 
to give farther encouragement to ſome of the Scots, 
who had ſettled in Ireland while the law of Philip 
and Mary was in force, and were liable to certain 
inconveniences mentioned in the act, and alſo to 
encourage more of that nation to come over and 
ſettle in Ireland. And the parliament particularly 
ſets forth the uſefulneſs of the Scots for promoting 
the happineſs of the kingdom, by the « farther ei- 
« vilizing, ſtrengthening, and ſecuring this realm 
66 _—_ rebels at home, and all foreign inva- 
| c«- on.“ | p 63... OY 4h 2 ' 


Here is one of the moſt ample teſtimonies, and 
from the parliament too, of the loyalty and uſeful- 
-neſs of the Scotch planters in Ulſter. And who- 
ever compares this with the deſolated ſtate in which 
they found the country, when * came to it, 
muſt acknowledge the juſtice of the obſervation, 
made by the Preſbyterian miniſters of the North 
of Ireland in their firſt apology to Queen Anne; 
wherein they ſay, 


« That ſince our firſt ſettlement in Ulſter, an 
&« hundred years ago, by encouragement from the 
4% crown, the Britiſh and Proteſtant intereſt, which 
% was very weak before, has been conſiderably 
e ſtrengthened by our means, to that degree, as 
t to have a great influence on the ſafety and peace 
tc of the whole kingdom, of which your royal 
« predeceſſors have been very ſenſible.” 


The union and comprehenſion of the Epiſcopal 
and Preſbyterian church of Ireland continued to 


N Fx 
their mutualpeace and happineſs, till itwas 
broken by the intemperate zeal and bigotry of arch» 
biſhop Laud, againſt the mind of the venerable 
and learned primate Uſher, Aſter this time the 
Preſbyterians were ſubjected to much hardſhip, 
but continued ſteady friends to the conſtitution, 
They oppoſed the violent meaſures of King Charles's 
adminiſtration—and they oppoſed his violent death, 
which was contrived by the Independents: and 
Cromwell. 1 ac 424664 


They ſed the authority of the Rump par- 
liament and their Republick, refuſed the oath called 
the 1 which abjured the ancient conſti- 
tution of King, Lords, and Commons; for which 
they were treated with great ſeverity by Vena» 
2 Fleetwood, and the Commiſſioners of the 


* 
* 


The principal gentlemen and miniſters were 
ſummoned to appear before the commiſſioners at 
Carrickfergus, to ſubmit to the Republick. Th 
firſt proteſted againſt their authority, and amid 
a vaſt concourſe of people, the miniſters continu» 
ed, during a long conference, to maintain that the 
then prevalent power in England was an 5 
uſurpation— that it was unlawful to abjure 

king and houſe of lords, whoſe title they ſtrenu- 
ouſly aſſerted; and they exhorted their people 


with a courage and ſteadineſs, becoming the cauſe. 


maintained, to be juſt and loyal to the King, 
and to refuſe the Engagement, | | 


The commiſſioners, finding they could make no 
impreſſion on the Preſbyterians, formed a deſign 
of clearing the North of Ireland of them, and of 


tranſporting 


I 
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ing them to the South, where they ima- 
their Commonwealth could: not receive ſo 
2 ” wn from — when they were no 
to be ſupported eir near and intimate 
* with their brethren in Scotland. But 
in the mean time, while the commiſſioners were 
full of this project, and juſt about ſending the mi- 
niſters aboard a ſhip lying ready in the harbour, 
the publick attention was rouſed by the account, 
that Cromwell had raiſed the parliament, Uifſolved 
the Commonwealth, and made himſelf Lord 
Protector. 


The ſame ſteady oppoſition was carried on 
againſt Cromwell as againſt the Republic, and for 
the ſame reaſons. After his ſon Henry was made 
governor of Ireland, he being of a generous tem- 
per, the Preſbyterians, for ſome time, enjoyed 
greater peace than formerly; but refuſed all com- 
pliance with his court. He, at length, wrote them 
threatening letters full of reſentment, and ſome of 
their — * were charged to appear beſore his 
council. Henry demanded the reaſons, why they 
and their brethren would not obſerve the faſts and 
thankſgivings appointed by his authority; to 
which they anſwered, that their conſciences did not 
allow them to comply with any power, that was 
againſt the conſtitution and lawful magiſtracy of the 
__— He was much incenſed at this anſwer, 

accuſed them of ingratitude, alluding to a 
ſalary of one hundred pounds a-year which each 
of them had from government. But they did not 
look upon that ſalary as laying them under any 
obligation to acknowledge the authority of the 
uſurpers who had taken the tithes from them, and 
had given them one hundred pounds a- year; 1 

. * cy 


ment, but as a part df. chat 


had been deprived: And notwithſtanding 
temptation they were laid under by this precarious 
ſupport, they perſiſted in their loyalty, and pub» 


| lickly prayed in their churches for the king and his 
reſtoration. 71 IS e 


Theſe facts are appealed to by the Preſbyterian 


miniſters, in an addreſs. to the Duke of Ormond 


in 1662, when they were yet freſh in the memory 


of every one, and when all that generation could 


have refuted them, had they advanced any thing, 
that was not ſtrictly true and of publick notori- 
ety. What are the inferences to be drawn from 
theſe hiſtorical facts? or what ſtronger expreſ- 
ſions of attachment could the moſt loyal ſubjects 
have ſhewn to their king and to the conſtitution ? 
They preached and prayed for their king, aſſerted 
his title upon all occaſions, preſſed others to be 
loyal, refuſed to abjure him, were baniſhed, re- 


viled, ſequeſtrated, impriſoned, miſerably haraſ- 


ſed and oppreſſed for him ; faced the greateſt dan- 
gers with fortitude not to. be ſhaken, ſpoke and 
did what the ruling powers had decreed to be 
high-treaſon, and were not affrighted from their 
integrity by all the terrors of a military govern- 
ment, ſo formidable as to awe ſome of the great- 
eſt Crowned-heads in Europe, and to make fo- 
reign States court its alliance and yet theſe are 
the men that have been charged with republican 
principles have been called levellers, Indepen- 
dents, —and have been branded with diſloyalty, 
according as it ſerved. the intereſt, or gratified 
the humour of thoſe intereſted: men, that choſe to 


They 


ER. 
They were no leſs active and zealous in pro- 
moting the Reſtoration; and none rejoiced, more 
than they did at the revival of the ancient conſti- 


tution. Could it have been expected that ſuch 


men, deſerving ſo well of their country and of the 
newly reſtored government, ſhould not have been 
themſelves reſtored to all their ſormer privileges? 
—— But it was not ſo . others reaped the reward of 


their ſufferings and their zeal . their miniſters | 


were not reſtored to their livings.---Theſe were 
intercepted by the epiſcopal clergy, who came for- 
ward triumphant in golden days of the Church, 
and were not aſhamed to continue the oppreſſion 
of Cromwell againſt our fathers, by uſurping the 
tithes. The primacy was filled by a bigotted 
high churchman, who had been a creature of Laud, 
and had aſſiſted in his violent meaſures againſt the 
Preſbyterians: L ſevere laws were paſſed---the uſur- 
pations of the epiſcopal clergy were confirmed; 


and they have continued to enjoy thoſe livings, 


which Preſbyterian miniſters had held from their 


firſt ſettlement in this kingdom, till they were 


8 Cromwell. However, aſter ſome years, 
harles II. in conſideration of their ſufferings, 
and of their loyalty, and as a mark of attention 
and kindneſs, granted them a ſalary of 600l. a 
ear to be divided among them. Though they 
ad loſt their Tithes, and though this royal boun- 
ty fell fo far ſhort of Cromwell's compoſition, yet 
they did not “ found an alarm,” as if the State 
was in danger. They received that mark of roy- 
al favour and protection with thankfulneſs, and 
the more ſo, as it originated with the king him- 
ſelf. He communicated his gracious purpoſe to 
the anceſtor of the Earls of Granard, Sir Ar- 
thur Forbes, who, from his knowledge of their 
(44 principles 
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ples. and . — and of 2 hardſhips 
aux under, - encouraged his Maje 40 ke 
intended munificence. Twelve 
were intended to have been given, but an — . 
dent intervened, that prevented, in part, his Ma- 
jeſty 's k indneſs.·ͥ But chouꝑgh their ſervices ſeemed 
to claim an ample reward, chey were not reſtored 
to their ſormer right in 0 Wen nor even to. 
CPM ou Se: 162 al 4 ene A. 
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ent one, eie n the eee of 
thoſe,” times, knows how early and zealous the 
rians were in the principles of the Re- 
volution, and with how much vigour and aQi- 
vity they exerted themſelves, for dccompliſhing 

and maintaining that happy event. Their miniſ- 
ters were ſo forward in countenancing that ion 
ous undertaking, that they ſent two of their num- 
ber, commiſſioners to wait upon the prince of 
Orange, before he was — king, to con- 
gratulate him on his ſafe arrival, and to aſſure 
him of all che power of the Preſbyterians in Ire- 
land in ſupport of his great enterprize;; to which 
king William bears a moſt honourable teſtimony, 
in his letter dated at Hillſborough, 1 9th June, 1690, 
in the following words:“ Calling to mind how 
*« catly they were in their addreſs unto us, a 
© our * — in England; and the promiſes we 
« then made of a penſion and being aſſured of 
*« the, peaceable and dutiful temper of our ſaid 
© ſubjects, and ſenſible of the loſſes they have 
« ſuſtained, and their conſtant labour to unite 
« the hearts of OTHERS in zeal and _ | 

e towards us, &c.” Here is a ſtriking contra 

between Preſbyterians and OTHERS, whom 
w_ wiſhed to reconcile to his Majeſty. = is 
Plain, 


(6 ) 


this could not refer to the Roman Catho· 
againſt whom other arms than perſuaſion 
were at that time neceſſary. His Maj ex- 
; himſelf in the like gracious — in — 
to the Duke of Schomberg, e | 
prov real 1689, — — * 
the great body of Preſpyterians in rs 
and in Ireland were united; but in your Church, 
my Lord, it was far otherwiſe. There was a di- 
rect oppoſition of political principles in the mem- 
bers of the eſtabliſhed Church. Moderate Church - 
men were the authors of the Revolution, and 
have been ever ſteady in ſupport of the civil con- 
ſtitution. They were an honour to their coun- 
try, and to the Church of which they were mem - 
bers.--- High Churchmen were the reverſe. They 
have been a diſhonour to their country, and have 
acted in violent oppoſition” to the civil conſtitu- 
tion. They have diſgraced their order: an opi- 
2 2 I hope, all epiſcopals in this king - 
ſent, are agreed. We have the au- 
— op Biſhop in King William's reign, that 
&- many of the had taken the oaths, 
tc read t prayers f or t ent rument, 
and obſerved the order 2 iv- 
„ ings; and yet ſhewed in many places their 
« averſion to our eſtabliſhment but too viſibly.--- 
4 This made many conclude, that the clergy 
«, were a ſort of — that would ſwear and pray, 
« even againſt their conſeiences, rather than loſe 
& their benefices, and by — — that they 
„ vere governed by intereſt, not by principle. 
% This behaviour, it muſt be conta, gave 
A atheiſts no {mall advantage. | 


* Burner, Vol. IL f. 59+ 
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«that King William could not hinder the 
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This account refers to the conduct of the Eng- 
liſh Clergy; in Ireland they were no leſs incon- 
ſiſtent and divided; for proof of which it will be 
ſhop of 
Meath, in the name of the Clergy, to King James 
at the Caſtle of Dublin, and that made to King 
William at his camp near Dublin, July che 4th, 
1690, which conta 


k-th preſſions of attachment 


and loyalty equally" ſtrong, den en ore 


EINE another. 
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You tell us that Kir William «was induce@ 
6 to aro to — ſuppreſſſon of Prelacy in Scotland, 
ec only by CONE which the Biſhops, at. 
tached to — ſs of Stuart, unanimouſly gave 
e to the proceedings in his favour. This ac- 
count would ſeem to confine the to the 
Biſhops only ; in which view, it is very defective. 
For'a Scotch epiſcopal and biſhop- informs” us, 


t of the government of the Church of Scotland to 
Preſpyteries, without putting all his affairs into 
ce great diſorder, The pal party went almoſt 
* univerſally into King James's intereſts: - ſo that 
the Preſbyrerians were — 05 that —— 
«king had in that kingdom.“ this be 

to the aecount you have — will be more fall; 
but not more to the honour of Prelacy, as to its in- 


rden! on the ſtate, eee W a 12 — 


<<" view we ab 1 n * . 


Ler us not deceive ourſelves; ap „I. mu ave 
the nation be deceived. Epiſcopacy gives no title 


*P,13-  "+Burney, Vol. IL p. 17. 


. 
to ſuperior confidence in the ſtate your order is 
noceemarkeble for cooliftebey---Fiibary: 
tify no ſuch claim; nor will you be able to prove 


that you are the only * cordial friends of the ſtate, 
ec that can be truſted in perfe& conſiſtency of 


« principle.” Let me not bring an indiſcriminate 


charge againſt the members of your church. _= 
of tham were men of generous and noble princi 
Wich them the Preſbyterians. united in i 
; concerted meaſures for putting this kingdom 
= of — — —— the corp get 
i —— ay ingdom to tne 
Crown of their. 
— Derry and inen. And yet in this 
v ign the high churchmen deſcribed above 
* and haraſſed thoſe illuſtrious defenders of 
their country as enemies of the ſtate, and unwor- 
ale of enjoying a liberal toleration—and — 
ew years, a very few years, in the beginni 
ing teign, when theſe heroes — 
122 taught their children the ſtory of their 
fame, and told their liſtening neighbours the ad- 
venturous deeds of their proweſs and hardihood, 
theſe illuſtrious. defenders of. Derry and Enniſkil- 


ou beheld with indignation, that they were ren- 


wy * incapable'of ſerving that country 
E ww oy ſaved to — crown, and os 


fended with h diſtinguiſhed honour and gallan- 


try. This invidious and diſhonourable law was 


promoted by thoſe men, whom they had endea- 
voured in vain to unite in affection to King 
liam. | This was their crime, and it could not be 


forgiven, It purſued. them throughout Queen 
Teſt-Ad, 2 Anne, c. 6, 


Anne's 


will juſ- 


PPP 


ſs valour in 


Wil- 
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Anne's reign, and towards the end of it brought 
down upon them the reſentment of the convoca- 
tion, in a memorial to the Queen, expreſſed with 
much ſeverity. The rtunity was well choſen, 
The miniſtry knew their ſchemes would no where 
meet with more determined oppoſition, ' than from 
the Preſbyterians. Their violence therefore cor- 
reſponded with the violence of the clergy—and 
they received their invectives gladly. The times 
were big with danger. The nation was agitated 
with anxious apprehenſion, torn in pieces by facs 
tion and party; and every thing threatened to 
involve this devoted country, again, in all the 
horrors of a civil war. But this cloud, fraught 
with ſo much miſchief and horror, was happily 
diſpelled by the death of the Queen, and peace 
and happineſs reſtored by the acceſſion of the pre- 
ſent Royal Family to the throne; an event in 
which none did more zealouſly concur than Preſ- 
byterians, and in which none had greater reaſon 
to rejoice. In the reign of George I. they ob- 
tained an act of toleration on very liberal principles, 
and in the reign of his preſent Majefty, the Teſt- 
Act has been repealed, which was fo long a dif- 
grace to our Statute-Book, and diſhonourable to 
the nation. It may be added, that in the reign of 
both theſe princes, the Preſbyterian miniſters re- 
ceived an augmentation of the royal bounty,  ' 


From this account you will-obſerve, my Lord, 
that the eftadiiſhment of the Preſbyterians in Ire. 
land- was of a peculiar kind: that they were not 
Diſſenters from your Church, more than you were 
Diſſenters from them; that they made no rent or 


breach in your church, of which they were never 
WA F members, 


. 


members, _ by a; comprehenſion, which 


ſhould ever be deſirable to liberal minds. And, 
I apprehend, it will be very difficult for you to 
point out, on juſt principles of policy in this king- 
2 what the — op ſtate are, that ſhould ex. 

t the epiſcopal church ſo very high, and depreſs 
the — — church ſo very low. For it may 


be obſerved, 


1. That they were not ſo originally The Preſ- 
byterians having ſettled in — an-encourage- 
ment of nment, on a fair and-equal footing, 
as we have ſeen, ſo far as the difference of their 
Church diſcipline permitted. TRY | 


: 2. That in eſtabliſhing their church they had 

iar privileges that theſe privileges they ne- 
— to the ſtate; but that they were torn 
eee by thoſe men, who overturned the con- 


3. That from the nature of their firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment, they have not only a right to a toleration, 
in common with other good ſubjects, but have a 
claim on the ſtate for ſupport and protection; and 
that this claim is tr ened by the manner, in 
which they loſt the privileges and emoluments of 
mer m 5ͤ— k —E• bags; 


4. That were invited here to ſtrengthen the 
hands of —— and to ſupport the conſti- 
tution; and that for this end, the whole body of 
Preſbyterians was firmly united; — but that the 
eſtabliſhed church was not thus united, many of 
its members being violent in their . to 
. ing 


"WO * _ 


(6 ) 


King William, and to the Hanover ſucceſſion; of 

which a thouſand proofs might be adduced; be- 

ſides thoſe already offered. You may judge, there- 

fore, what degree of credit is due, or is likely to 

be given to that confident —— where it is 
i 


ſaid, © the eſtabliſhed clergy of this kingdom may 
% with confidence appeal to government, and to 
„their fellow- ſubjects, for their zeal for the con- 
4 ſtitution, as well as for that example of a duti- 
« ful and orderly demeanour, which they uni- 
* formly have ſet to their pariſhioners, in the moſt 
6 diſorderly and faftious times; “ and whether it 
be malice to contradift it. 


5. That the principles and conduct of Preſby- 
terians are no leſs ſtrongly marked by the ill treat- 
ment they have received, than by the protection 
they have met with; as they have been always 


perſecuted by the Tories, and always protected b 


the Whigs, and moderate church- men. Tho 

illuſtrious characters, who were an honour to the 
nation, and the church of which they were mem- 
bers, who took the moſt diſtinguiſhed part in thoſe 
great events, the Revolution and the acceſſion of 

the houſe of Hanover, conſidered the Preſbyte- 
rians as a ſteady and determined ſet of men, whom 
they could truſt with entire confidence, and in op- 
poſition to your opinion, looked upon them as 
« cordial friends of the conſtitution in moſt per- 


e fect conſiſtency of principle.” 


But if you ſtill perſiſt, that members of the eſta= 
bliſhed church alone can be © cordial friends of 
* the ſtate, we might reply, that during the 


p. 39. 
F 2 &* comprehenſion 


( 68 ) 


% comprehenſion of the two churches, Preſbyteri- 
« ans were cordial friends.” —If a change has 
happened, by whoſe miſconduct has it happened: 
our loyalty is untainted----therefore, as a — 
man, you ſhould plead for a reſtoration of our ori- 
ginal rights and privileges. Your principles nar- 
row the foundation of allegiance. I hat generous 
and exalted ſentiment, the love of our country, 


which has formed the patriot and hero in every 


age, is thereby debaſed, and ſunk in the fancifu 
or intereſted notions of eccleſiaſtickks. 


- But, if your principle is ſtill to be maintained, 
the queſtion might be brought to another iſſue. 
And I would then refer to your. conſideration the 
opinion of the preſent archdeacon of Carliſle, In 
his book, which you have quoted with approba- 
tion, he lays it down that the eſtabliſhed church 
ſhould conſiſt of the ſect, that is moſt numerous. 
Now as Preſbyterians would maintain the Proteſtant 
aſcendency, and as they out- number your church 
ſo very far, they ought to form the eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhment, and then they might be truſted 
with perfect conſiſtency of principle. And as the 
ſtrength of a nation conſiſts in the number of inha- 
bitants; and the ſtability of government is in pro- 
portion to the number of ſubjects, that are to be 
truſted with the moſt perfect confidence, then, I 
ſuppoſe, my Lord, you will think it a mark of 
wiſdom in government to adopt this idea, how 
much ſoever it may hurt your particular intereſt. 
But for the diſcuſſion of this ſubject, I will refer 
vou to the learned archdeacon, who will be able, 
] truſt, to defend his opinion in our favour—You 
will obſerve alſo, that this opinion is in direct op- 
polition to your favourite notion of an eſſential uni- 
© Bas on 


4 r 


(6) 
on between your particular eccleſiaſtical ob 
ment, and our civil TON AIP Du 


Preſpyterians, moſt unqueſtionably, think your 
eccleſiaſtica} eſtabliſhment i is in no ſort eſſential to 
the exiſtence of the ſtate . non tali auxilio, nec de- 
fenſoribus iſtis, as you expreſs yourſelf on another 
occaſion. Our conſtitution would be feeble indeed, 
if its exiſtence depended either on your, or our 
church government, or on any other- particular 
form of church polity, The Lord Abbots loſt their 
ſeats in parliament ; the ſtate was not weakened or 
— Fr effect would be the ſame, if the 
lord biſhops were reſtored to primitive * 
Church- men, of whatever denomination, ſhould, as 
a body, have no political exiſtence, Wherever 
ſuch eccleſiaſtical polity has been eſtabliſhed, it 
has, by working on the ſuperſtitious weakneſs and 
folly of mankind, produced the moſt unhappy ef- 
fects, and has ever been a ready “ engine of 
„ ſtate,” in the hands of intereſted, ambitious 
men; and in this judgment we are confirmed * 
the authority of an Engliſh Parliament. 


You call upon Preſbyterians in a very alarming 
tone to turn — attention to the preſent danger of 
your eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. © They can have 
nothing before them, but an option of the aſcen- 
dency of either the churchof Ireland, or of Rome. 
But why ſhould they not? they were originally 
comprebended in the if wn of Ireland; and, if the 
ſafety of the ſtate depends upon it, why might they 
not be reſtored to their firſt privileges? You tell 
them however, that “their daten cannot be 


p- 78. 
I « improved. 
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« improved. · How far that may, or may not be 
ſo, will depend upon government. To govern- 
ment they have been obliged for the freedom of 
religion they have experienced; but from the 
hiſtorical facts before produced, they cannot be 
thought to have any great obligations to your 
eſtabliſhed church. For, if conſiderations of po- 
licy had not induced government to reſtrain the 
violence of high-churchmen in this kingdom, 
there is little reaſon to think that the perſecutions 
would have been leſs cruel here than in Scotland, 
in the reigns of Charles II. and James II. If you 
will compare. the hiſtory of theſe perſecutions of 
Proteſtant Biſhops with the perſecutions of Lewis 


XIV. you will have little reaſon to boaſt of the 


ſpirit of your hierarchy.“ I mention not theſe 
> $7564 from any invidious purpoſe of reviving the 
memory of paſt tranſactions, which you, my Lord, 
and every liberal minded man muſt fo highly diſ- 
approve; but to ſhew the ill effects which this 
conſticution is capable of producing, and that, in 
the hands of arbitrary princes, it is as fit an en- 
gine of tyranny, as you have repreſented the Po- 
piſh hierarchy to be. 


Whether we aſcribe perſecution to eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ments, conſidered in apolitical or religious view, itis contended 
that all ſeCts, when in power, have been guilty of perſecution, 
This is a levelling principle, and is a faſhionable one; it de- 
cides readily, without the trouble of inquiry, and aſſumes the 
23 of hiſtorical knowledge and candour: Though 

ere is reaſon to think that it is ſometimes uſed to evade 12 
culties, with which the perſon feels himſelf entangled, and can- 
not otherwiſe get rid of. But the Preſbyterians of Scotland 
and Ireland call upon their adverſaries to produce one inſtance 
of any man being fined, impriſoned, ſet in a pillory, loſing his 
ears, ſuffering torture or death, becuuſe of his departing 12 
their confeſſion of faith. See preface to the Confeſſion, 


But 
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But you go on to tell them; * how much 
« their ſituation may be changed ſor the worſe, 
« under the Church of Rome, it behoves them 
c to conſider with attention, and without delay; 
« as the conduct of ſo numerous and reſpectable 


66 1g" may decide. the event.“ If, indeed, 
the interpoſition of Preſpyterians be ſo deciſive in | 
this critical moment, it is ſome what extraordinary, 
that you have pointed out no ſcheme for them to 
purſue. - If they purſue their own principles, as 

you have — them, they would only preci- 
pitate the (fatal moment: for according to you, 
they would be led away by a © fairy viſion.” 

When you call for their ſupport, if you wiſhed 
for it, might have expected you would have 
propoſed ſome plan dictated by nce-and 
wiſdom; But they areleft'in the dark, and know 
not in what. manner they may moſt effectually 
co operate with your views for thepublick ſafety. 
Would you have them addreſs parliament, and 
aſſure them that the nation is wrong in conſider- 
ing tithes as a tax on induſtry, and a'grievance 2 
or would you have them muſter their Volunteers, 
and march to Cloyne to protect the clergy, and 
their tithe farmers ? or ſhould: they allow the lay- 
men of your own Church to take the lead, and 
then follow their deciſions implicitly, -wheckhey 
for the continuance of tithes, or for a commuta- 
tion ? or will it be ſtill better to-wait the deliber- 
ations of government; and will it be ſoon enough 
to give their opinion, or to act, when _—_ malt 

be called on by parliament ? | | 


Is all arduous matters, where the fiery of 


*. Ibid, 


the 
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the State was concerned, they preſume they have 
never been wanting in their duty. But, the 
preſent caſe appears to them in a very different 
point of view. They are confident that the wiſ- 
dom and ſtrength of government are more than 
equal to quier the object of your fears, and ſettle 
the maintenance of the clergy in ſuch a manner; 
erde 
N its 


ed, eee 
as ſeemed neceſſary to aſſert the dignity of our ci- 
vil conſtitution, and its independence on the ec- 
eleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, conſidered ( in a poli- 
« tical view, and alſo to wipe off the foul aſ- 
perſions thrown on the Preſbyterians of Ireland, 
whoſe cundust, it is acknowledged, gave — | 
for this unprovoked attack, Lou are called u 

my Lord, to reconſider this ſubject ; and if you 

— defend what you have aſſerted, it is — 
ed you will, explain, 2 what you mean 
by the levelling and i t principles of Preſ- 
byterians ; that you will adduce facts of ſo ge- 
«/neral a nature as to ſupport political conclu- 
© ſions; and from thence ſhew, «why P 
tians not be truſted as good ſubjects, and 
with perfect confidence. An argument that may 
involve the happineſs of thouſands ſhould not be 
lightly taken up—nor a charge be brought againſt 
them founded on fancy or prejudice, or ſuperficial 
information — and therefore it is, my Lord, that 
you, who neither want abilities, nor inclination, 
are called upon in this publick manner, to bring 
forward. a lar, explicit charge, 1 — 
by hiſtorical evidence, to ſhew in what in ances 


p. 40. 


they 


n 


ward * ated | againſt 6 | 


their country. Here is a large range propoſed to 
your conſideration, a period of near two centuries, 


the various-fortune of contending parties, in Which 


by the valour of her citizens. In this eventful pe- 


abounding with the moſt intereſting events, and 


the conſtitution ſuffered the moſt dreadful coul. 
ſions, and was at length reſtored by the virtue ang 


_ riod, where the principles and fortitude of men 
were put to the ſevereſt trial, we do not heſitate to 


challenge a compariſon between the "members ol. 


our church and yours, not from oſtentation, but 
compelled by the neceſſity you have laid us under 


to ſupport our character in the moſt open manner, 


and being perſuaded that the more our conduct is 
examined, it will redound the more to our-reputa- ' 
tion and honour, as the ſteady and determined 


friends of our 30 Juſtly OTA conte 


in the n mean x while, you are to Fanden Whether 1 


there may not be reaſon to apprehend, that your 


book may have injured them in the opinion of WES 


men, who have acceſs to government and to our 


gracious ſovereign; and that ſuch unfavourable 


impreſſions may operate hereafter to the diſad- 


vantage of a very numerous and reſpectable body of vr 
loyal ſubjects. Should this ha 1 jk it is your w_ 3 8 


to conſider how your conduct may be defende 


Others may think it highly criminal. I may be +: 


thought too much intereſted to give an opinion. 
I will therefore ſubmit to your conſideration. in 
a caſe ſomewhat ſimilar the judgment of an author 


of no mean authority, Monteſquieu ®, who cannot 


be thought partial—and ſo bid you heartily fare- 
well, II eſt accuſe d'un Wn crime: c' etoit 
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